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On Definition of Communication 


ON DEFINITION OF COMMUNICATION 
F. A. Cartier and K. A. Harwood 


Nearly every manuscript submitted to the Journal employs, explicitly or 
implicitly, a different definition of the word communication. There seem to 
be several reasons for this. When a writer is primarily interested in a par- 
ticular phase or aspect of communication, his definition of the whole process 
is biased in favor of that aspect. Then too, some words are difficult to define 
for linguistic reasons. The word unless, for example, almost defies definition 
—but it does have an exact definition. The word communication seems to 
be one of this type. But the primary source of variety is probably the fact 
that there are different ways to define words. 

Some writers try to make a descriptive definition. Such a definition tries 
to tell us exactly what an act of communcation looks or sounds like. It would 
include a discussion of sound-waves or the shape of the letters of a type font, 
it would formulate rules for how words follow each other, and so on. But no 
descriptive definition can ever be complete. It is well to remember this, 
since we cannot, in a definition, describe everything about acts of communi- 
cation: We must choose what to describe and what to omit. But what 
criteria ought to be used to decide what to describe? To answer this, we 
would have to know a great deal more about communication that we could 
not possibly know until we had at least defined what it is that we want to 
describe. Obviously, descriptive data are of great accessory importance to 
any definition, but a descriptive definition is likely to be an impossibility, 
and would be very unwieldy if we had one.* 

Some writers try to give normative definitions. A normative definition 
tries to tell us what communication ought to be. Here there are metaphysical 
difficulties, of course. But even the metaphysical problems are not so basic 
and complex as the dilemma inherent in these two questions: (1) How can 
we say what communication ought to be when we do not know what it is 
capable of doing? And (2) Until we have defined what it “is”, how can we 
find out what its capabilities are? The normative definition does not appear 
to be a good approach to a working definition now. 

Some writers work with intuitive definitions, and there may well be 
useful leads in these. At least, we probably should not ignore them as often 
as we do. Kahlil Gibran says, in The Prophet, that we speak when we are 
no longer at ease with our thoughts. There is no denying that such state- 
ments can give us insights into communication. But unfortunately they are 
not easily applicable to the present problems. Someone really ought to make 
an investigation of the statements poets have made about communication. 
Such a study would probably discover few answers, but many interesting 
and thought-provoking questions might come of it. 


F. A. CARTIER—Assistant Professor of Speech, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

K. A. HARWOOD-—Head, Department of Radio and Television, University of Alabama. 

°*We will have a descriptive definition of the word communication, when it refers to a subject to be 
taught, or a field of study and research. But let us concern ourselves here with a definition of the 
word when it refers to a process. 
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There is one other mode of definition; the functional definition. A , 


functional definition tells us what a thing is for. Obviously, we can only 


make functional definitions for things like tools, machines, methods, etc. ' 


There is little point in trying to make functional definitions of sulphur, or 
sound, or rotation. But it would be almost as pointless to make any other 
kind of definition of ruler, or boat, or wheel, for these are all things which 
exist only because they do something or enable people to do something. 
What is more logical then, than to define them by their functions? 


-Any act of communication can be shown to occur purely and simply as 
a method of accomplishing something. That seems patent. But a method 
of accomplishing what? The natural impulse is to say that different acts of 
communication may have different purposes—that is, different functions. 
Such thinking, however, would lead us to devise a different definition for 
each particularized function separately. Indeed, this is the present fraction- 
ated state of affairs. This situation is a serious deterrent to progress in 
defining and therefore in understanding communication. 

-The absence of a unified and unifying general theory of communication is 
very probably a large causal factor in the present lack of coordination and 
cooperation within the Speech Association of America and the field in general. 
There is no point in our acting as though Professor Black’s military research in 
intelligibility, Professor Baird's study of rhetorical principles, and Professor 
Shannon’s mathematical information theory all have something in common 
which makes them important to us as students of communication, unless we can 
show what they have in common and why they are relevant to each other. At 
the moment, such inter-relevancies are far from obvious, and they will probably 
remain so until a general theory of communication is formulated which will 
provide a single context for them.‘ 

It is apparent, then, that a functional definition is what is needed and 
that we want a single definition that will apply in all cases. 


The next step is far from simple and there are pitfalls that should be 
pointed out before proceeding. It is too easy to think of communication as a 
process or analogous to a process of the transportation of something from one 
place to another. We think of telephones, radio, letters, newspapers, and so 
on, and they all seem to transport something. (All these things have func- 
tions, too, but a telephone is a very different thing from an act of communica- 
tion. We are not now interested in the function of the telephone, but of the 
communication act.) The use of transportation analogies almost inevitably 
slips us into a descriptive type of thinking, and a remarkably unprofitable 
kind of descriptive thinking at that. To say that the function of communica- 
tion is to “transfer ideas from one person to another” is to say that communi- 
tion is for communication. 

There is another pitfall accompanying such concepts as transfer or 
giving of ideas to others. These words apply strictly only to transactions in 
which the giver no longer has what he has given. This is not what happens 
in the communication of ideas and we may well discard such terms at the 
outset. They are bound to cause confusion eventually. Indeed, they have 
already caused a noticeable amount. 

We can avoid such pitfalls as these only by sticking resolutely to our 
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plan of finding a single functional definition, or, to say the same thing differ- 
ently, of finding what function is common to all acts ‘of communication. 

Now, suppose you were once run down by an auto because you crossed a 
street against the traffic signal. You have had this actual experience and 
have thereby learned not to cross against signals. You hope that your son 
will never have this actual experience. It would be the most elemental way 
for him to learn to obey traffic signals, but it would most decidely not be the 
best way. If possible, you would like your son to have a memory of such an 
experience without the attendant pain. How can you accomplish this? You 
can (to use ordinary terms) tell him about it. The function of this act of 
communication, then, will be to equip your youngster with a replica of your 
memory of that experience, the more exact and vivid the better—that is, the 
more it will resemble your recollection of the situation, action, fear, pain, and 
so on, the better. Ideally, the memory he would have would not be an 
approximation but an exact copy—a replica—of your memory of the actual 
experience. That should be entirely sufficient—after all, the memory is all 
you have, and you no longer cross against signals. 

If you analyze any act of communication, you will always discover this 
same function: the_replication of a memory or a complex of memories. 
Sometimes the emaey' oa attitude, sometimes of a fairytale or lie you 
have invented, sometimes an emotional experience. Very often it is a 
memory that is itself a replica of someone else’s memory. Often is is a 
memory that is a replica of a replica of a replica, and so on, such as pi 
equals 22/7. 

Sometimes the memories are many years old, such as those that were 
acquired in your childhood, and sometimes they are only a fraction of a 
‘yeeond old, such as those expressed by, “that hurts,” or “Oh, I see.” 

There is, then, a universally applicable functional definition of commu- 
nication: Communication is a process for the replication of memories. 

Let us see if the orientation of this definition will help us understand 
something about how communication works. 

We observe first that some of our memories are of actual experiences 
and some are replicas of other people’ s memories of experiences. When we 
examine these two types of memories, we find that the processes by which 
we acquired them are practically the same. Discarding the idea that we 
were “given” the replica-memories, we must conclude that we discovered 
these replicas for ourselves. This should not surprise us much. It would be 
more startling by far, if we were forced to conclude that some other person 
could install memories into our heads. How could this possibly happen? 
No, memory replication is a process accomplished by the listener, not by the 
speaker. What, then, does the speaker do? 

Let us digress a moment here to acknowledge another question that 
some readers will have asked, for we wish to try to answer both at once. 
This question is, “Isn’t communication used sometimes merely to direct the 
attention of the listener?—as in, ‘Look there!’ and “Watch out!’” If you 
examine them closely, you will see that these acts of communication also 
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have memory-replication as their function. In addition, they point up an 


additional basic aspect of all acts of communication, the directing of at- | 


tention. 


Suppose someone says to you, “In any alternating current circuit in- 
volving inductance, the current and the voltage are out of phase.” If you 
are unversed in electricity, you would not have a replica of the speaker's 
memory of this idea. This is simply because you do not have in your 
memory the background materials out of which you could build a replica 
of his memory. If the speaker took time, first, to tell you what he meant by 
each word—and please notice that he must do this in words that you already 
know—and then he repeated the statement, you could then discover its 
“meaning.” You could, in other words, make for yourself, a replica of his 
memory. 

All he will have done throughout this process is direct your attention to 
certain memories that you already have, in an order which will allow you to 
discover the relationships between these old ideas that constitute his memory. 
This is simply another way of saying something we all know to be true: He 
cannot teach you something that you know nothing about. 

There is one more question to answer before we expand our definition: 
“Don't we ever learn anything new? How about a new word or name?” The 
answer is that of course we learn new things by direct experience such as 
being run down by a car or hearing a new sound-sequence like a word. In 
fact, direct experience is the only way we ever learn anything completely 
new. The teacher's use of models, experiments and audio-visual aids is based 
on this fact. Communication, of course, can direct a person’s attention to 
the world around him and help to teach him new things that way. 

Now let's try out an elaborated definition: Communication is a process 
for replicating memories by directing the attention of the listener or reader 


(the replicator) to (a) certain memories the replicator has and/or (b) to : 


perceptible stimuli. Or more simply stated, Communication is a process of 
conducting the attention of another person for the purpose of replicating 
memories. The important thing to remember is that the replica-making 
process is performed by the listener and not by the speaker. The speaker 
can only use language to conduct the wanderings of the listener's attention 
to memories and/or stimuli in a planned sequence so that the listener may 
discover relationships between them of which he was not previously aware. 
The corollary of this is that the only kind of facts that can be communicated 
are relationships. 

Nothing has been said here about communication being a two-way 
process, but this discussion makes it clear that the most successful commu- 
nicator will be the person who carefully analyzes all feed-back information 
from his listener and uses this information for constant re-planning of his 
technique of attention-manipulation until he is assured that the listener has 
constructed a memory-replica that adequately resembles the one the com- 
municator wants him to have.” 

There will be some readers who, whether they agree with these ideas 
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or not, will promptly forget the problem. They are the ones who dismiss 
philosophy and theory as irrelevant to their specific interests in communica- 
tion. This attitude may well be short-sighted. No science can hope to 
progress without careful definition of its basic terms, and no science can do 
this for itself. Basic definitions are the function of philosophy. If you agree 
with these ideas, you should use them and teach them. If you do not agree, 
you should actively oppose them. The writers believe a coherent and con- 
sistent philosophy of communication can be built out of the presently dis- 
jointed and sometimes apparently conflicting ideas that are the heritage of 
the field. The task will be neither simple nor uncontroversial, but it is an 
immediate necessity. 


REFERENCES 

1, K. A. Harwood and F. A. Cartier, “Preliminary Notes on a General Theory of Commu- 
nication: The Meta-Rhetoric,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the NSSC 
in Cincinnati, December 29, 1952. 

2. F. A. Cartier and K. A. Harwood, ““Cybernetics’ Explained for Instructors,” Air 
Training and Development Informational Bulletin, 4, 1 (Spring, 1953) 53-56. This 
article, an elementary statement of the cybernetic principle, includes a brief discussion 
of the feedback principle in spoken communication. A limited number of reprints 
are available from the writers. 





RESEARCH NOTES “| 


Albert H. Rubenstein, “Problems in the Measurement of Interpersonal 
Communication in an Ongoing Situation,” Sociometry, 16, 1 (February, 1953) 
78-97. 

Report of “. . . an intensive investigation of the interpersonal communication | 
practices of selected research groups or teams (2-4 professional workers)” in a 
number of industrial research organizations. This researcli has been sponsored | 
by Columbia University and the Human Resources Division of the Office of | 
Naval Research. 

Three major tasks in stating the field problem are explained: 1) Identifica- 
tion of the members of the problem-solving group . . . (all individuals who are | 
directly engaged in the intake and utilization of information for the purpose of | 
bringing the current problem to a conclusion).” 2) “Identification of the chan- | 
nels of communication available to the group for exchange of information among | 
themselves or between themselves and all external individuals and groups” 
(two-way oral and gestural communication in face-to-face situations or by 
mechanical device, one-way oral and/or gestural communication by mechanical 
device, two-way and one-way written communication. 3) “Measurement of the 
utilization of the specific channels” (frequency of use, types and amount of infor- 
mation transferred, sequence of use, direction of flow, preferred channels, etc.). 

| Also described in detail are factors to be accounted for in collecting data: 
| method of observing and recording, errors in reports by subjects, and statistical 
—— problems. The author emphasizes the necessity for “well-designed, 
rigorously conducted, and reproducible studies in on-going situations” (i. e., 
field studies). Extensive bibliography. A useful analysis of problems in the 
investigation of interperson communication among and to group members in 


actual problem-solving situations. 
JACK DOUGLAS, 
University of Oklahoma 
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C CCC NEWS 


On January 29, 1953, Donald E. Bird, Stephens College, was officially 
appointed as NSSC representative in relations with the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication (CCCC) by Herold Lillywhite, 
President of NSSC. On April 16, 1953, Karl Dykema, Chairman of the 
CCCC, appointed Dr. Bird as the liaison representative of the CCCC to 
work with the NSSC. This new department of The Journal of Communica- 
tion will provide information for NSSC members about the purposes and 
program of the CCCC. 


The Conference on College Composition and Communication is a con- 
ference group within the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
organization had its beginnings in a meeting sponsored jointly by the NCTE 
and the Speech Association of America in Chicago in February, 1948, for 
those interested in the teaching of reading, writing and speech for college 
freshmen. At the NCTE convention the following November a session on 
freshman composition led to the organization of the first spring conference 
for teachers of college composition and communication in Chicago on April 
1, 2, 1949. In November, 1949, the NCTE at its annual convention created 
the CCCC as an organization authorized to publish its own magazine and to 
sponsor national or regional meetings for a period of three years. In 1951 
the NCTE extended the life of CCCC for three more years. 


The general objective of the organization as stated in the constitution 
adopted in 1952 is “to unite teachers of college composition and communica- 
tion in an organization which can consider all matters relevant to their 
teaching, including teachers, subject matter, administration, methods, and 
students.” The specific objectives are: “(1) to provide an opportunity for 
discussion of problems relating to the organization and teaching of college 
composition and communication courses; (2) to encourage studies and re- 
search in the field; and (3) to publish a bulletin containing reports of con- 
ferences and articles of interest to teachers of composition and communica- 
tion.” 

A meeting of the CCCC is held each fall in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the NCTE, and a two-day program of workshops and discus- 
sions is conducted each spring. News notes from these meetings will be 
briefly reported in this department. A committee of the CCCC on the 
Professional Status of the College Composition and Communication Teacher 
is making plans for a detailed study of teacher status. Information about 
this project will be included in this department when available. Plans are 
also under way to digest significant articles from the CCCC quarterly for 
inclusion in this journal. 

It would appear that insofar as the discussions, research and_publica- 
tions sponsored by the NSSC relate to the college communication course, the 
two organizations have a common cause. Therefore, this “CCCC News” 
department and other liaison efforts are intended to foster mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 
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TEACHING THE SKILLS OF INTERPRETING 
PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


Russel H. Fowler 


An experimental attempt to improve student's ability to analyze criti- 
cally the communications that come to them through the medium of pictures 
is being made in some sections of the Communication Skills course at 
Stephens College. Although this study was begun in 1950 and is still in a 
developmental stage, some tentative methods and conclusions have been 
established. 

The opinions and attitudes of moderns probably are influenced as 
strongly by cartoons; comic strips, posters and travel pictures; news, fashion 
and story pictures and illustrations; the pictures in advertisements; direction 
pictures and charts; motion pictures; and television, as by reading or listen- 
ing. It seems vital to attempt to isolate the skills involved in analytical, 
critical looking at all types of pictures and to teach these skills directly, fol- 
lowing the procedure already established in the areas of reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. 

Two common misconceptions frequently occur when an exposition is 
made of a study of this kind. The first is that it is “really” propaganda 
analysis. Although it certainly includes some such aspects, it is by no means 
exclusively aimed at this. The second is that it is “really” appreciation. 
Although it is hoped and believed that understanding leads to greater ap- 
preciation, the aim is toward the better comprehension, better communica- 
tive skill from the “consumer’s” standpoint, in the analysis of pictorial 
materials. 

No attempt was made to guess at what the observational skills might be. 
Rather, a large number of sample pictures of all types was collected by the 
students and the instructor. These were shown on a large screen by means 
of an opaque or motion picture projector and were analyzed. The students 
and instructor together listed the skills involved in interpretative observation 
of these pictures, and made tentative summary statements of the skills 
actually employed. 

The six general skills agreed on were: recognizing and evaluating the 
purpose the picture is designed to achieve; noting details and recognizing 
their significance; recognizing the desire or fear appealed to and evaluating 
its legitimacy; recognizing the association with previous experience or par- 
ticipation technique; recognizing symbols and personifications; and recog- 
nizing the attempt to transfer already established likes or dislikes toward 
people, products, or processes to other people, products, or processes by 
combining both in the same picture, and evaluating the legitimacy of the 
combination. 

From the hundreds of pictures analyzed, the students and the instructor 
then selected a few for use in teaching each skill. These were chosen so as to 
offer variety both in the type of application of each skill involved, and in the 
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kind of picture (advertisement, poster, illustration, cartoon, etc.). The total 
of these pictures was one hundred and thirty. The Audio-Visual Department 
then prepared six film strips of these pictures, one illustrative of each skill; 
and the instructor prepared a script to accompany the film strips, so that 
other instructors might use them if they wished. 

An example of a picture used to illustrate the “purpose” skill and the 
comments on it made in the script is, “Here we see a picture of a man who is 


familiar to all of you—John L. Lewis. Your reaction to this picture, and so . 
to the man, is unfavorable. Why? I would like to suggest that it may be | 


because every time you have seen a picture of John L. Lewis it has been one 
in which he is looking arrogant, petulant and irascible. Many people say, 
‘Seeing is believing,’ not remembering or not knowing that pictures can be 
slanted just as verbal descriptions can be. If you took one hundred candid 
pictures of me as I am talking now, I would probably look fairly attractive in 


at least a few of them, believe it or not. I am sure I would look extremely * 


unpleasant in several of them. If you saw only the favorable pictures of me, 
you would probably have a favorable opinion of me. It is possible to get 
favorable public judgment and even votes by means of selection of pictures 
alone. I submit that it is not a very legitimate basis on which to judge or to 
vote. A recognition of the purpose that the person had for selecting the 
particular picture is of the utmost importance.” 


The script comments on a sample “significant detail” picture are, “Here 
is a picture of a traffic policeman looking with amazement at two overshoes, 
neatly side by side in the middle of a highway. Actually, what has happened 
is that a man has been hit by a car with such terrific force that he has been 
thrown out of his overshoes and far down the highway into the shadows. 
Besides the force of the blow, another significance of this detail is that we 
can imagine that he was a quiet, methodical man, perhaps wearing his over- 
shoes because his wife made him, and looking forward to getting home to a 
good dinner and an evening by the fire - - - and, of course, he will never get 
there. If the ‘looker’ recognizes its significance, the picture portraying that 
simple detail of the overshoes carries much more impact than the conven- 
tional photograph of a bloody body.” 

A typical “desire or fear” picture and comment is: “The desire appealed 
to in this deodorant ad is a double one: the desire to be attractive to the 
opposite sex, indicated by the circumstance that the young lady in the picture 
is being kissed by a handsome man; and the desire to use products which 
apparently have passed a “scientific” test of some kind. She has supposedly 
put her present deodorant under one arm and the advertised deodorant 
under the other before her date. What is supposed to happen then, by way 
of proving anything, is not clear.” 

The script comments as follows on a sample “previous experience or 
participation” picture. “Here is a picture which will cause a great deal of 
empathy for most of you. Empathy means an imaginary projection of one’s 
own experience into another's, or the reproduction in one of the feeling and 
even action observed in others. This is a cover of a Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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one of a series called ‘An Undiscovered American Beauty.’ Instead of the 
picture being of a woman who is very exotic and ‘out-of-this-world, it is of 
an attractive but ordinary-looking average American girl. All of you can 
feel that you are just as attractive, and so can feel a sense of participation— 
that you are a ‘cover girl.’ Also, she is rubbing her face against a kitten. You 
can almost feel the soft, warm fur on your own face, because of your previous 
experience. 

The “symbols and personifications” skill is illustrated by the picture and 
script commentary: “Frequently, comprehension of a message depends on 
recognizing what symbols or personifications in a picture represent. In this 
cartoon, the hammer and sickle symbolize Russia in general; and here, 
communism in particular. The figure is of a witch or goblin mixing some- 
thing in a flask. The reference is to the witches’ brew in fairy stories and the 
witches in Macbeth, and hence symbolizes the stirring up of trouble and 
death.” 

The “transfer” device picture is accompanied in the script with this 
analysis: “This picture, which appeared in campaign literature, apparently 
shows ex-Senator Tydings of Maryland getting the ‘word’—taking orders 
from—Earl Browder, former head of the Communist Party in the United 
States. Actually, the picture is a fake. It was composed by taking a picture 
of Tydings listening to election returns over a radio, reversing the negative, 
blacking out the radio, and printing it with an old picture of Browder giving 
testimony. This one picture is credited with being largely responsible for 
Tydings’ defeat. The observer has already established in him a reaction to 
some people and things, favorable or unfavorable. In this case, the reaction 
to Browder is unfavorable. The dislike you have for Browder is transferred 
to Tydings, because they are both in the same picture. Most of us under- 
stand that words can be used to misinform, mislead, and lie: some people 
do not realize that pictures can, too. They think, Here is an actual picture, 
it must be true. We see here, however, that pictures can not only slant, but 
can actually lie, as well. We realize that ‘seeing’ should not always be 
‘believing’.” 

The filmstrips were found to have the advantages of simplicity in pro- 
jection and maintenance of a carefully-organized sequence in presentation, 
but had the disadvantages of lacking color and of being extremely difficult 
to edit. It is now planned to have these pictures put on slides, instead. The 
greater difficulty in projection, and the possibility that they will be placed 
out of their proper sequence, broken, or lost, perhaps will be outweighed by 
the advantages of color and the comparative ease with which pictures can be 
deleted or added. This flexibility is very important, not only to make it 
possible to keep the pictures timely, but so that pictures by students and 
those of local interest and impact may be used. 

We use only two tests of this unit at present. One is to have each stu- 
dent bring in a picture to illustrate each skill. The opaque projector is used, 
and the student explains to the class how to use the skill especially applicable 
for analyzing each of his six pictures. The other is to require a paper after 
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completion of the instruction. This paper is a summary, in essay form, of 
what has been learned; and includes an explanation in the student's own 
words of the skills, with references to pictures illustrative of the points made. 
More objective pre- and post-tests of this ability are being prepared. 

Student judgment of the work in this area has been very favorable. 
Class polls have consistently rated it high in interest and value. Students 
have eagerly contributed materials, ideas, and personal reactions and ex- 
periences. They share a sense of urgency for instruction in this increasingly 
powerful medium of communication. 


RESEARCH NOTES 





E. C. Hughes, “Communication in Relation to Research Personnel,” 
Chemical and Engineering News, 30, 20 (May 19, 1952) 2076-7. 

This article is concerned with “the relation of communication with the 
normal personnel procedures of selection, training, supervision, and work of 
scientific research employees.” The employer is often forced to choose between 
scientific ability and communication ability and usually has to take the former. 
“Industry must realize that inability to communicate is a more serious deficiency 
than just ‘not being able to write a r + The inability to communicate 
with others may also mean that the fellow will do a poor job of communicating 
with himself, i.e., imagining, hypothesizing, and generalizing below his real 
ability. ... Industry must not expect to find that the new employee has learned 
to communicate while studying science or engineering in college.” 


Jonn A. Walter and Thomas L. Watson, “Communication Deficiencies of 
Senior and Graduate Chemical Engineers,” Journal of Chemical Education, 
29. 8 (August, 1952) 402-3. 

This study of 532 reports written by University of Texas students indicates 
a definite need for more communication training for engineering students. 
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TEACHING THE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
An Introduction to the Symposium 


James L. Brown 


One of the principal difficulties in setting up a Communication Program 
is finding suitably trained staff members. It is comparatively easy to find 
staff members well trained in certain specialized areas, such as speech, com- 
position, reading or literature. But to find those who combine both breadth 
of training in the entire area of communication with specialized training in 
one particular part is almost impossible. 


In many of the Communication Programs now in operation, this prob- 
lem is being attacked through staff-in-service training programs, where staff 
members have an opportunity to share specialized information and ex- 
perience. The following symposium is another move in the same direction. 
In the four presentations which follow, a teacher of listening, of speaking, of 
reading, and of writing discusses some of the problems in his particular field 
of interest. It is hoped that with these four vantage points, our common 
problem of teaching students to become more effective communicators will 
appear in sharper, clearer perspective. 

These four papers were presented in a symposium at the NSSC conven- 
tion in Cincinnati last December. 


IMPROVING READING SKILL 
Russell Cosper 


Reading as a skill is a new field for teaching. Many colleges have had 
for a long time reading clinics to help the handicapped, but only recently has 
developmental reading attracted a great deal of interest. Methods and 
materials of teaching are in a fluid state as each year more institutions begin 
to teach reading. It seems relevant then to raise the fundamental questions 
in teaching reading and to try to give partial answers. 

1. Should reading as a skill be taught at the college level? 

2. Should reading be taught intensively as a separate 
course, or should reading be part of some other course? 

3. Should reading be taught in a laboratory equipped 
with various mechanical devices? 

4. What can we expect to achieve in reading instruction? 

The fact that reading as a basic skill is being taught in colleges should 
not be construed as a criticism of elementary and secondary schools. Rather 
we have an opportunity to be of service to our own students, and if more 
efficient reading will make them better students, our obligation is clear. 


Editor’s note: The Editor wishes to apologize to Mr. Brown, Mr. Charles Irvin and to the reader for 
failure to include Mr. Irvin’s excellent article on the teaching of listening in this symposium. The fault 
is the Editor’s and will be corrected in the next issue. 


RUSSELL © COSPER—Department of English, Purdue University. 
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Probably in most schools direct attack on reading as a skill ceases after 
the sixth or seventh grade. While high schools could do more than they now 
do to improve reading proficiency, it is apparent that they are becoming 
more aware of the problem and the possibilities. But more to the point, high 
schools teach writing and speaking and literature; colleges continue to teach 
them. In time reading may be recognized as one of the fundamental com- 
munication skills and be taught as widely as the other skills. 

To take a specific example, at Purdue we teach an introductory course 
in fiction. Six novels and a short story anthology are carefully read during 
the semester. A colleague with a flair for figures figured out the wordage 
involved: on the average a day’s assignment requires about 26,000 words of 
reading. Traditionally we get two hours of preparation for each hour in 
class. From our orientation testing we know that a freshman untrained in 
reading reads easy narrative material at 250 to 300 words per minute. If he 
could keep this rate up for two hours without a break, he would just about 
finish one hurried reading of his assignment in two hours. He probably can 
not read DARKNESS AT NOON or LORD JIM at so fast a clip. Where is 
his time for digesting, outlining, reflecting on social implications or esthetic 
values? 


One great purpose of a college education is to stimulate increased read- 
ing in history, biography, literature, and other fields. If we can help our 
students carry on these activities more easily and more efficiently, we can 
contribute importantly to their education. 

One of the more controversial questicus is, how shall training in reading 
be administered, separately or in conjunction with other courses, in the 
English department or in some other depaitment? Ideally, reading like 
writing might be taught in all courses. Many have advocated unremitting 
attention to writing by history, chemistry, and psychology teachers; if all of 
us were willing and able to teach effective writing, the need for freshman 
composition might disappear. There is as yet, however, little indication that 
such a Utopia is upon us. Similarly with reading, few instructors in other 
fields are qualified to teach reading skills, and the history teacher has quite 
all he can do in his own bailiwick. 


Occasionally a point of contention arises between the English depart- 
ment and the psychology department. Which has the responsibility for 
reading? It seems only reasonable that this difference should exist. English 
teachers have a feeling of proprietorship in reading, partly because they have 
so long been concerned with so many aspects of reading. On the other hand, 
the psychologists have pioneered in techniques: eye movements, span, per- 
ception—these are the psychclogist’s province. When a student is definitely 
handicapped and in need of individual] therapy, a psychology clinic may be 
of great help. Whatever may be the rival interests, English departments are 
probably doing the bulk of the instruction in developmental reading. 

Another division of administration comes from the organization of the 
freshman course in English. In those schools committed to a four-fold com- 
munications course, reading takes its place beside writing, speaking and lis- 
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tening. This pattern is attractive; from many points of view the combination 
is sound pedagogically. Some of the same old problems, however, must be 
met: how to get so many things in one course, how to find people ade- 
quately prepared to teach them, how to do enough of any one skill. Our 
experience has shown, for instance, that ability to read and ability to write 
have little correlation. A student may be very good at one and mediocre at 
the other. Can we reasonably expect to combine such varied skills in one 
course? 

At Purdue, we have elected to keep reading within the Department of 
English and to treat it as an area of teaching along with language, writing, 
and literature. Administratively this scheme seems to be working out quite 
well. Developmental Reading is then a separate course of instruction, taught 
by regular English staff as part of the regular English teaching load. Because 
of the laboratories and objective evaluation, reading is somewhat different 
from other courses, but it is probably not further removed from literature 
than language and writing are. In reading, we concentrate on reading, and 
there is a great deal to be said for doing one thing at a time. 


There are many approaches to reading: literary and critical study 
involve reading directly, and reading is somewhat less directly approached 
in language and writing. With the increased emphasis on the skill of read- 
ing, however, laboratory devices for diagnosis and training have become 
more widely used. The question is sometimes raised, is a laboratory neces- 
sary or even desirable? 

One practical reason for this question is cost. Most English classes get 
along with the least possible equipment. Traditionally all an English teacher 
needs is a book and enough seats in the classroom; the students need books 
and paper. We have too often tended to think in minimum terms. Starting 
from scratch, a well-equipped reading laboratory with projector, reading 
films, individual booths for some kind of pacer, and a library of interesting 
books and magazines might cost from $2000 to $4000, depending on the 
number of students in the classes. On a two-hour a week basis, such a 
laboratory can accommodate perhaps 300 students a semester. 

One answer is to compare reading with home economics or shop or 
chemistry. A modest metal shop could not be set up for less than $5000, and 
$25,000 is not unusual. How would the cost of a reading room compare with 
the refrigerators, stoves, and pots and pans in a home economics room? Why 
shouldn’t reading—or English teaching in general—have some of the con- 
sideration given without question to physics and welding? The maintenance 
cost of a reading laboratory, once the capital investment has been made, is 
small indeed compared with the price of chemicals and sheet metal. 

At Purdue we have two laboratories, and at present about 500 students 
a semester. Our experience amply demonstrates at least one advantage: 
the films and accelerators keep the interest of the student high. It is difficult 
to see how a workbook alone, or books and outlining, could compare in 
motivating the students. There seems to be a physiological basis for reading. 
Such things as rhythm, pattern, eye movements, and fixations can be most 
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efficiently approached through visual and mechanical aids; indeed, labora- 
tory equipment seems almost indispensable for these aspects of reading. 

All this is not to deny that there are other ways to teach reading. But 
if gadgets will do the job efficiently, they should be used. 

What can we expect to achieve in a reading course? Most courses aim 
to increase general proficiency. The reading rate can be improved, some- 
times spectacularly. Comprehension does not suffer in the process; in fact 
the amount of comprehension can often be increased. Such bad habits as 
head and lip movements and excessive regressions can be nearly eliminated. 
A trained reader can enjoy his reading because he does it well. 


Some test figures may be helpful. During the Second Semester, 1952-53, | 


we taught about 500 students in the laboratories. The course includes read- 
ing film, accelerator practice, and various exercises without mechanical aids. 
Meeting twice a week, the students had thirty hours of training. At the 
beginning of the semester, we administered both the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Survey Section, and the Harvard Reading Test. The Diagnostic test 
gives five scores: 


la—speed in words per minute 

1b—recall of detail, 20 questions 

2 —vocabulary, 60 items 

3 -—timed plus untimed comprehension on a scale of 40 
4 -general comprehension on a scale of 100 


The Harvard test gives speed and comprehension scores. 


At the end of the semester another form of each test was administered. 
The difference between the two is some indication of progress. 


Diagnostic Test Harvard 
la lb 2 8 4 Speed Comp. 
Beginning 257.33 78.82 42.71 80.65 73.36 225.06 60.19 
Ending 399.58 80.28 50.39 31.40 81.79 380.06 62.42 
Gain 142.25 1.46 7.68 75 8.48 155.00 2.38 


The la and the Harvard speed scores show the most apparent gains. 
While it is not easy, speed can be increased. In our figures we have much 
smaller gains in comprehension. Only the gain in general comprehension 
(Score 4) is big enough to mean much. 

A good case can be made for speed gains with constant comprehension. 
At least faster reading is more economical of time. Most of us would like to 
increase the amount of comprehension as well as the speed of comprehen- 
sion, but comprehension is difficult to work with. Perhaps amount of com- 
prehension is a complex mixture of reading skill, imagination, experience, 
and other factors. 

Further research and experimentation need to be done on comprehen- 
sion. In teaching reading we do have one advantage: both speed and com- 
prehension can be measured in a fairly objective manner. At least we can 
see where we're going. 
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labora- TEACHING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
ing. . Francis E. Drake 
z. But 


When communication programs were first established in colleges, we 





es aim placed a great deal of emphasis upon the word, “communication.” In fact, 
some- one fundamental reason for placing all four skills in one course or depart- 
in fact ment was to emphasize the two-way process of communication. As our pro- 
bits as grams have developed over the years, the word, “communication,” has lost 
inated. some of its original vitality. We have come to believe that if the skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening are developed, communication will 
152-53, improve. 
} read- Pedagogical research seems to indicate that communication is improved 
I aids. if the receptive skills of reading and listening are developed. However, 
At the there is no similar evidence as yet to indicate that communication is im- 
-ading proved if such an approach to the creative skills of speaking and writing is 
ic test used. Furthermore, we are all aware of examples within our classrooms 


which suggest that the traditional part approach to writing (drill on nomen- 
clature and correct usage) does not bring about effective communication. 
We are daily confronted with students who achieve high scores on the 
English Cooperative Examination, indicating that their preparation in the 
“essentials” of composition is impeccable, who also write dull, uncommunica- 
tive papers. Still many of us continue our wishful thinking by teaching 
writing as a skill and hoping that our students will learn to write. We 
bolster our wishful thinking with the evidence from research in reading and 
listening and believe that what works for the receptive skills must work for 
ered. __ the creative skills. It is time we realize that the creative skills demand a 
different approach. We need especially to renew our emphasis upon the 
word, “communication,” in dealing with written communication. 


First, in order to become an effective speaker and writer, a student must 


“i recognize that the communicative act involves more than one person. He 
62.49 must learn that what happens between speaker and listener and between 
2.33 writer and reader is of supreme importance. And he must recognize that all 
j of the parts of these acts, such as sentence structure, punctuation, vocabu- 
—_— lary, voice, posture, and diction, are subordinate to the act of communication. 
auch Another way of stating this concept is to borrow the term, “gestalt,” from the 
sion‘ psychologists. If we are to take a “gestalt” approach to teaching the creative 
P b skills, we must structure our classwork in such a way that students realize 
rp that the total act of communication is greater than the components involved. 
baie. Teaching toward communication is vastly easier in teaching oral com- 
por munication than in teaching writing. The student speaker is always con- 
mn fronted with a student audience. Unless his teacher interferes with undue 
, emphasis upon details, the student is likely to recognize that “something” 
—s. which happens between him and his audience. In the writing situation, un- 
a. fortunately, the student writer is too often confronted with only one reader— 
oan his teacher. In some cases, that teacher is not a very sympathetic reader and 
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may pay no attention to the ideas presented. In the eyes of the student, that 
teacher seems concerned only with misspelled words, comma faults, dang- 
ling modifiers, and faulty pronoun reference. 


Probably we can never achieve a completely realistic writing situation 
in the classroom. However, there are a few steps the teacher of writing can 
take to make the situation more realistic than it has been in the past. Some 
form of partner method or group activity is effective in teaching toward 
communication. In these methods ', ? the responsibility for “correcting” a 
paper is transferred from the teacher to the student and his classmates. 
Usually a long process of editing is involved. The student himself writes a 
rapid first draft and revises his copy as carefully as he can before con- 
sulting with one or more of his classmates for help in refining his paper. In 
effect, his classmate readers serve as a test reading audience to see if his 
word symbols accomplish what he intended them to accomplish. In follow- 
ing through such a process, the student not only understands the need for 
clearer pronoun reference, proper tense sequence, and better sentence struc- 
ture, he also realizes the desirability for correct spelling and neat manuscript. 
Furthermore, in the role of student reader, the student gains additional moti- 
vation for understanding such mechanical factors of writing as parallel 
structure. 

In addition to using a more realistic method for handling writing, the 
classroom teacher can also teach toward communication by structuring his 
total class plan. If the assigned papers and oral exercises are related to a 
total class research plan, students will take a more realistic approach to their 
creative skills. Planning in terms of some content theme will naturally 
dramatize the communicative aspect of the skills. The work of the first 
quarter in the Communication Course in the General Studies program at the 
University of Minnesota has proved successful in such structuring. In this 
course, all of the work centers upon language.’ In the first quarter, the 
students consider language from the viewpoint of individual words. Not 
only are the semantic characteristics of language considered, but also such 
elements as regionalisms, slang, situational differences, and jargon. In addi- 
tion to reading text book material on these subjects, the students do research 
projects. Some of the reports are written, some are oral, the term report be- 
ing both oral and written. In each situation the student's objective is to 
gather data and to report his research to his classmates and to his teacher. A 
genuine interest in both oral and written communication evolves. During 
the fall quarter of 1952, one student in pre-medicine decided to explore the 
problems of communication between doctor and patient which may arise as 
the result of technical vocabulary. In designing his research, this student 
selected twenty-five medical terms which any doctor might use to the confu- 
sion of his patient. He then interviewed four practicing physicians to see if 
they ever used these terms. Next he interviewed a sample of young patients 


1 Fred G. Walcott, “Experiments in Composition,” Education Digest, 15 (November, 1949) 40-41. 

2 Francis E. Drake, “Developmental Writing,” College Composition and Communication, 1 (December, 
1950) 3-6. 

* For “4 full description of this course see Earl James McGrath, Communication in General Education, 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1949.) 
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and a sample of older patients to see whether they understood the terms and 
whether they recalled any doctor’s using the terms in discussing recent ill- 
nesses. Before writing his finished paper, this student gave an oral report to 
the class and discussed his results with the class in an effort to determine 
what conclusion he could draw from his data. Obviously, as realistic an 
oral report as this commands unusual interest from the class. Furthermore, 
the actual writing process gains meaning for the student. 

Teaching writing is no simple job. But the imaginative teacher who is 
willing to experiment can develop methods which emphasize the communi- 
cative nature of writing. Although he can not hope for complete success 
with any method within the classroom walls, he can be assured that the atti- 
tudes toward writing which he is teaching will eventually bear fruit after his 
students complete college and continue to learn to write in whatever profes- 
sional world they may enter. Furthermore, the teacher who teaches toward 
communication soon discovers that he is not neglecting the “essentials” of 
writing—he is merely setting the stage in a more realistic fashion so that his 
students will want to learn and will ask to be taught the “essentials.” 


SUGGESTED TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING SPEECH 
IN THE FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


Ray H. Sandefur 


Techniques for teaching a beginning course in speech on the freshman 
level are as varied as the instructors who meet the classes and are limited 
only by the teachers’ imagination and ingenuity. Indeed, to imply that there 
is one best way to teach speech to the exclusion of all other ways is to shut 
out fresh ideas and new approaches which might be extremely effective. On 
the other hand, if the experience of teachers of speech has shown that certain 
specific techniques are workable and effective, then one might well examine 
those techniques for possible adoption, even though he may wish to modify 
them somewhat. 

During the years in which I have been closely associated with the 
freshman speech program, both as a first offering in the Speech Department 
and as a part of Communication Skills, many of my colleagues and I have 
arrived at certain assignments which we have regarded as particularly desi- 
rable. The methods which I shall discuss, therefore, represent those which 
have been successful in actual classroom situations over several years. 

The first point to be made in a beginning speech course, it seems to me, 
is that it is a performance course. To regard it as anything else is to be un- 
realistic. I know of no better way to make it clear to the students that they 
are to perform than to ask for a speech at the first meeting. Here we face 
the first problem: that of recognizing and conquering stage fright. 

Too many times the teacher is prone to minimize stage fright as a 
problem. On the contrary, it is a very real problem, one that is difficult to 
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overestimate. How, then, may one ask for a speech the first day and at the 
same time attempt to lessen the students’ fear of the situation? 


I suggest that the class begin with a speech of introduction. The pro- 
cedure is as follows. Students are divided into groups of two. Each student 
obtains information from his partner such as his full name, the location of 
his home, the name of his high school, and any pertinent facts he may get 
concerning honors won, trips taken, and the like. After the interview and a 
brief preparation period, each student in turn arises to introduce his class- 
mate. 

The value of the assignment is fourfold: it gets the student to his feet 
in a first speech, it gives him something to say, it turns his own attention 
from himself toward his classmates, and it gives the audience a chance to 
learn something about one of its members. I have found that a student is 
likely to be more at ease in that type of first assignment than in any other. 


In an attempt to develop within the student a feeling of ease while on 
the platform, the instructor might consider as a second assignment the 
demonstration speech. Here the speaker usually is occupied with handling 
a camera, sketching football plays on the board, or showing how to apply 
first aid bandages. His muscular activity tends to lessen his fear. Further- 
more, it solves an early problem of what the speaker should do with his 
hands. This assignment fires the imagination and enthusiasm of the student, 
helping him bring to the class an interesting, informative, attention-holding 
speech. Rarely have I had a demonstration speech assignment that did not 
prove both successful and enjoyable. 

A third assignment to continue the development of a speaker-audience 
relationship is the visual aids speech, in which the students select an infor- 
mative subject and use graphs, charts, or photographs as supporting illustra- 
tive material. 

Ordinarily, in a first speech course, depending upon the number of class 
meetings scheduled, the first half of the semester of a half-year course (or 
the first semester of a year course) should stress exposition. Assignments 
following the first three which I have mentioned may be developed in 
several ways. To mention a few, speech instructors have found that a 
speech of explanation of a process, describing an interesting place, and 
giving a set of directions on how to reach a specific building are good ex- 
pository subjects and also allow for a study of organizational patterns. Other 
assignments will undoubtedly suggest themselves and probably grow out of 
the needs of the class. 

The second half of the course should be devoted to argumentation. The 
transition from exposition to argument can be effectively accomplished by 
assigning a speech on such subjects as “I Believe . . ..” or perhaps “Presenting 
a Point of View.” Here the student does not argue. He explains what his 
belief is or what his point of view is without defending it. Many times the 
class will disagree with the speaker but he is expected to keep the line be- 
tween exposition and argument clearly drawn and not to step across that 
line. Typically, following such speeches, arguments develop. It is easy to 
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show what argument is as compared with simple exposition and how the two 
might go together when the speaker enlarges his speech to defend his view- 
points against those who argue with him. 

A popular assignment of an argumentative speech and one which could 
come early in the second half of the course is the so-called “heckling” speech, 
in which the student speaker may be interrupted by the class for questions. 
The speaker must think on his feet, must make his reasons clear, must at- 
tempt to avoid fallacious reasoning, and certainly must adapt himself to his 
listeners. Oddly enough, those students who fear the first speech perform- 
ance frequently find that the heckling speech is enjoyable and stimulating. 
Here, certainly, is an excellent opportunity to stress the idea that speech 
making is “enlarged conversation,” that a circular response is necessary, that 
a speaker should develop a focal point of attention, and that he must be 
logical in his thinking. 

At this point the class may be ready to take up discussion. Subjects of 
real interest to the group will probably present themselves and the class may 
be ied into a problem-solving situation. One successful technique for mov- 
ing into discussion is the “buzz” session or “group 66” method in which the 
students are divided into small groups of five or six to discuss one aspect of a 
problem for five or six minutes. They then return to the group at large to 
make a report on their conclusions. Eventually the class would engage in 
group discussion in which they follow the discussional pattern as explained 
by Eubank and Auer in their book, Discussion and Debate, and by Baird in 
his Argumentation, Discussion and Debate. 

Occasionally, when time permits toward the close of a semester, the 
class may take up criticism. Assignments in this area may involve reports on 
a speech, a play, a television program, or perhaps a report on a book or a 
magazine article. 

These specific techniques which I have suggested here do little more 
than sketch briefly several possible approaches to the beginning speech class. 
I am not suggesting that there are no other assignments which may be 
equally as good, nor that it would be desirable to follow these assignments 
slavishly year after year. I am presenting them in the hope that they may 
prove helpful to teachers in the field. After all, no class in speech or in any 
other area can be entirely successful without an imaginative instructor. 
With the proper teacher the beginning speech course can be successful even 
though the only technique involved is the use of Mark Hopkins’ fabled log. 
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Lee S. Hultzen, “Communication in Linguistics,” American 
Speech, 28, 1 (February, 1953) 3-11. | 

A plea, supported by numerous horrible examples, to make | 
linguistic writing more communicative. Though aimed specifically | 
at linguists and phoneticians, the arguments have wide applicability | 
to research reports and scholarly writing in general. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND MASS MOTIVATIONS 
Emest Dichter 


In a famous psychological experiment, two chairs are placed with their 
backs to each other about three feet apart. A string with a hook at each end 
is hooked between the two chairs, with a cup suspended from it. This cup 
has a string attached to its handle. The person to be tested, usually a child, 
is asked to get the cup off the horizontal string. The child who goes at things 
in a direct and obvious fashion will simply grasp the string attached to the 
handle of the cup and pull. The arrangement is such that he cannot succeed. 
The more intelligent child will try this once or twice, then release the string 
and, after surveying the situation, reach for one of the hooks by which the 
horizontal string is attached to the chair, unhook it and slip it through the 
cup handle. Thus freeing the cup. 


The experiment I have described bears much resemblance to the prob- 
lems which modern public relations faces. Too many public relations tasks 
are approached by the method of pulling at the cup in a hard and direct 
fashion. What I want to demonstrate here is that in very many instances 
this direct method does not produce desirable results. Instead, what is 
necessary is to survey the situation, look for and reach what sometimes 
appear to be devious methods of freeing the cup. In this case, finding 
psychological hooks, the motivations, which represent the solution to the 
problem. 

In about fifteen years of specialization in the field of mass motivations, 
we have conducted over 300 surveys on such questions as why people eat 
prunes, use cigarette holders, drink wine, or prefer one casket to another. 
In each of these studies the job was to discover the psychological hooks. The 
answer very seldom was in finding a bigger string or in a more direct ap- 
proach to the problem. Altogether, there are about seven major reorienta- 
tions which can be considered in the solution of many public relations 
problems. 

The problem of dead enthusiasm. In a study for the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, our problem was to find out why people bought tires, why they 
postponed the purchase of tires and what could be done about it. Indirectly 
connected with it, a public relations problem existed which concerned the 
whole tire industry. We found that while tires had been getting better and 
better, with increased mileage offered practically every year and added 
security built in various forms, the public maintained a suspicious attitude. 
Each time such a new claim was presented in an advertisement or in publi- 
city stories, the public felt there was something fishy about it. The longer 
a tire lasts, the less tires are going to be sold. There seemed to be a catch 
in these stories somewhere. 

The string-pulling approach was to tell the public about the wonderful 
achievements of the tire industry. It didn’t work. We found that the tire 


ERNEST DICHTER, Ph. D.—President, Institute for Research in Mass Motivations, Inc., Montrose, 
New York. This article is reprinted, somewhat shortened, from the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Public Relations Conference, University of Southern California, April 29, 1953. 
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industry had for many years told the public, “If you put our tires on your 
car, you can forget about them. They are so safe that never again will you 
have to worry or think about your tires.” Unfortunately, the public took 
these statements at face value. They promptly forgot about their tires to 
such an extent that each time the purchase of new tires became necessary, 
the selling job had to be done all over again. In very many instances the 
consumer did not know what brand of tire he had on his car. In a sense, 
what had been built up in his mind was the idea that the dream tire was one 
that never had to be replaced. Compared to this ideal, even the best tire 
fell short. Whenever he had a flat or new tires were indicated, he looked at 
the brand of tires on his car for the first time, when he was full of resentment 
and indignation. 

Considering the situation the correct approach was one that reminded 
the consumer insistently and continuously to look at his tires. Every time he 
came back from a trip, he was asked, “Aren't you glad that your trip was 
safe. We deserve the thanks. You had Goodrich tires on your car.” The 
consumer actually had received good service from them, but no one had 
been reminding him of the wonderful product he was using. 

The problem of the dark glasses. A study conducted for the Tea 
Bureau showed that a public relations job for tea was indeed indicated. 
Most people considered tea a feminine, un-American drink that was con- 
sumed when one was ill, chilled, or had the peculiar personality of a tea 
drinker. Normal people simply did not drink tea. The string-pulling ap- 
proach used to tell people how wonderful tea was, reminded them to drink 
tea when they were nervous, irritable, had a cold, etc. The public accepted 
these statements, hut since they did not feel chilled or cold, they kept right 
on drinking coffee. 

In our psychological interviews, we do not ask direct questions, but 
permit the respondent to ramble on in a free associative manner until we 
fully understand what has been going on in his mind and what motivates 
him. In these depth interviews, most of the people we talked to had nothing 
negative to say about tea; but firmly believed that there had to be a reason 
for drinking tea. The advertising approach had only confirmed this. It was 
therefore decided to drop descriptions of the medicinal qualities of tea and 
instead do something that seemed to be in complete contrast to a direct 
sales approach, simply to invite people to “Take tea and see.” It was this 
approach that succeeded in unhooking the string and, in test areas, sales of 
tea increased 25 percent over the last year. 

In another experiment, we sold about 30 people individually on drinking 
tea. When we came back about two weeks later, only 2 or 3 of these had 
actually tried tea. The power of habit was so strong that it represented dark 
glasses which made it impossible for these people to see the advantages of 
tea. Our problem was to create a symbol which would be a constant re- 
minder right in the home. Such a reminder was found in a dramatized pre- 
sentation of a red teapot which has become the symbol and appears in each 
ad, each merchandising approach. 
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Another example of this problem of dark glasses arose in the way the 
Plymouth car was introduced. The direct approach, which was to praise 
the technical advantages of the new Plymouth, seemed best at first. Yet 
research showed that the real problem was one of getting the motorist to 
remove his dark glasses, to see that now there were three cars in the low- 
priced field. This analysis resulted in the now famous “Look at all Three” 
campaign. 

The problem of prejudice. We have conducted a number of studies 
where, for all practical purposes, we were dealing with the same kind of 
problem as racial prejudice. Studies were made in connection with Raleigh 
cigarettes, for example, in which we found that most people had tried 
Raleighs at one time or another, and had somehow decided that this 
cigarette was not acceptable to them. In any blindfold test, however, they 
could not distinguish between Raleighs and other brands. 


We were dealing with a prejudice. A direct string-pulling public rela- 
tions approach was to tell the people the facts. Yet as our surveys and 
advertising programs and public relations programs demonstrated, the pre- 
sentation and demonstration of facts do not help to remove prejudices. This 
is equally true in the field of racial prejudice. The person who has a-preju- 
dice against a minority will not give up his prejudice simply because you 
present him with a long list of data about the wonderful qualifications of 
that minority. 

Why is it that facts cannot budge prejudice? A prejudiced person has 
arrived at what is for him a very secure organization and classification of 
things and people in the world. There are good people and there are bad 
people, good cigarettes and bad cigarettes, good cars and bad cars. What 
you are really asking when you present him with additional facts about a 
“minority” product, is to give up what he regards as a safe system of security, 
a neatly organized and arranged world, for an unsafe, insecure and different 
world. You are asking him to destroy a crutch, to recognize the fact that his 
judgment of the world has been wrong. His normal reaction, and this is true 
about any kind of prejudice, is to resist any such attempts. 

The correct way to approach prejudice is first to understand the real 
problem. As far as Raleigh cigarettes are concerned, for example, a tele- 
vision commercial was devised which showed a stick being put into water. 
The audience is asked whether the stick is broken or not. Since it appears 
broken, most of the audience will respond in their minds that it is broken. 
When the announcer pulls it out, it is, of course, straight. Another example 
is one where a ball is shown to the audience. It appears to be black. The 
audience is asked what color the ball is. The answer seems obvious. Yet, 
when the announcer turns the ball around, it becomes apparent that the 
other half is white. What we have attempted is to undermine the feeling of 
security which the prejudiced person has, to demonstrate to him that he 
should not rely on his judgment. Therefore, we shock him into a recognition 
that he may have to reconsider the values which he has previously accepted 
as permanent and definite. This approach has been successful as far as 
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Raleigh cigarettes are concerned. I am convinced that it would be equally 
successful if applied to the larger fields of racial intolerance and other 
problems of prejudice. 


The elephant problem. The consumer has the memory of an elephant. 
We have conducted a number of surveys for companies which were forced 
to market an inferior product during the war or in the immediate postwar 
period. Despite the fact that this was only temporary, and that the present 
product is as good as it ever was, the public did not seem to want to forget. 
The direct public relations approach is one where the public is informed 
about the good quality of this product. Why doesn’t such a direct approach 
work? Because you are telling the consumer indirectly that his judgment 
and his memory are wrong. You are indirectly denying that you had ever 
put out a poor product. But he remembers it very distinctly. A simple 
answer would be to abandon the brand. Give it a different name. Market 
it as if it were a new product. This is a lazy man’s out and often is simply 
not possible. The correct approach is indirect. It is one based on the 
recognition that the consumer always wants to be right. The company 
which had the misfortune of producing a bad product at one time must tell 
the consumer, “Your judgment was right because it is always right. And 
since your judgment is so good, we are again relying on it.” Another ap- 
proach would be to stress the fact of continuity. The consumer can be 
reminded that he too has undergone changes in growth and improvement. 
“So have we. So has the product.” Instead of permitting a relationship of 
fooler and fooled to exist, a relationship of equality is esi..blished. “We too 
can err, but we too can develop, improve and grow just as you have.” The 
consumer is forced to admit that he has improved. Accepting this fact, he is 
then more ready to accept a comparable fact in the product. 


The David and Goliath problem. In a number of studies for large 
industrial corporations, the problem was how to get the average consumer 
accustomed to the idea that bigness is not in itself bad. For example, a 
particular company manufactured steam shovels and was known for its 
tremendous size in the field. The publicity campaign stressed the fact that 
the company was big and that each of its divisions had made wonderful 
contributions to the American way of life. Thus, in a more or less direct 
way, the company pleaded to have these facts recognized and the company 
accepted. This would seem to be a correct and excellent approach. The 
difficulty is that it does not consider the psychology of the little man. When 
a German talks about Krupp, the German steel company, he usually refers to 
it as “Our Krupp works.” There are very few Americans who use this phrase 
when referring to General Motors or International Harvester, for example. 
Instead, he has the feeling that these are huge monopolies frightening to the 
little guy. The correct public relations approach, therefore, is one where 
the individual American citizen is taught to be able to consider each of 
these companies as his own. Concretely, an ad which shows how much 
work a steam shovel can do, how many roads it has helped to build and 
therefore, how much it has contributed to progress, uses the wrong approach. 
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All it does is emphasize its gigantic size. Instead, a steam shovel operator 
standing beside his steam shovel, inviting the reader to come on in and sit 
down next to him could be portrayed. The steam shovel operator could ask 
the reader to help him by simply pushing a little lever and thus move two 
tons of dirt. This represents the correct approach because here the reader 
is permitted to experience what it feels like to own and operate such a 
machine. This has made it possible for him to think of himself as a partner 
rather than as a recipient. 


The bridge problem. Recently a company asked us to find out how 
well the health claims for their denicotinized product had been accepted by 
the public. We found that there was only too much acceptance of the 
claims. What had happened was comparable to the building of a beautiful 
house on one side of the river, letting everybody look at it and admire it, but 
then failing to provide a bridge to get across. The people who accepted the 
health claim and wanted to act on it had to sacrifice pride. Their only 
course of action would be to smoke a cigarette which would immediately be 
recognizable by others as a denicotinized product. Their real problem was 
to be shown how to cross over so as to benefit by the health claims. The 
public relations and advertising problem in this case was not one of making 
the health claims even more believable, but to encourage the consumer to 
cross over, to reassure him that his friends would not laugh at him, that his 
courage would be admired. 


Lack of rapport. Not too long ago, we were asked by the California 
Medical Association to investigate the problem of doctor-patient relation- 
ship. The patients found many things wrong with the doctors. The doctors 
had many complaints about the patients. Doctors are curing many more 
people—the average doctor is far better than the doctor of fifty years ago— 
and yet apparently something is wrong. 


What is wrong is that the doctor does not love his patient any longer. 
He has substituted the X-ray machine for human relationship. We found 
that there was no doctor that you could really, truthfully, go to for personal 
contact. You went to a general practitioner who was too vague a person 
to the public, or you went to the specialist who just concerned himself with 
the upper left part of your body and simply forgot that you also had legs 
and arms. What had happened was that the wonderful developments in 
efficiency and greater ability had been accompanied by neglect of the im- 
portant factor of human relationship. 


We found that the average patient was dreaming of the old days. He 
wanted his family doctor back, but he didn’t want him back in his horse and 
buggy; he wanted him back in his Cadillac. Here is another proof of the 
well-known “spiral development,” the return on a higher level to previous 
goals. 

Interestingly enough, the doctor, too, complained about this problem. 
“All they want me to do is to prescribe penicillin, and they continuously 
rub it in that they read last week in the Saturday Evening Post that this is 
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the correct cure for arthritis.” The disappointment comes from both sides. 
This difficulty has many parallels in the sale of products and services. 


We recommended that the general practitioner assume the name, Per- 
sonal Physician. This name has been officially adopted. It is just a word, just 
an advertising device, and yet a beginning in emotional adjustment to the 
modern problems of modern life. 

What was needed here was obviously a two-way communication, estab- 
lishment of contact between the doctor and the patient, which would permit 
them to understand each other better and to know what was really going 
on in both their minds. 

These are only a few of the general principles that I think should be 
applied in modern public relations. They all deal with the recognition of 
the true motivations in the human individual. I think we must learn that 
the so-called common sense approach, the direct pulling at the string which 
often seems so obviously right, is very often wrong. We have to learn to 
apply the same principles not only when we are confronted with commercial 
oublic relations problems but also in the vast international field. 

A few months ago, I met with a group of German scientists who were 
selected by our State Department because of their democratic views and 
invited to come here to study the American way of life. After a few cock- 
tails, our relaxed conversation gave me a valuable insight into the impor- 
tance of the correct psychological approach for public relations on the inter- 
national level. 

I asked them the inevitable question, “Well—how do you like America?” 
Their response was, “Do you want the truth; or a diplomatic statement?” 
When I urged them tv tell me the truth, they pulled a series of pictures out 
of their pockets. “This is what we are taking home from America,” they 
said. Every one of those photographs presented one of the negative aspects 
that a visitor to this country can easily discover. Pictures of slum areas, 
clippings from newspapers about lynchings and scandals, pictures of extreme 
wealth and so on. 

“What are you doing this for?” I asked. 

“It’s very simple,” they said. “Before we came over here we were told 
how perfect this country was. How far behind we were. We were told all 
about the advantages of the democratic way of life in contrast to dictatorial 
principles. It made us feel very bad. We accepted the superiority of the 
American way of life, but somewhere deep down we apparently hoped that 
it all might not be true because what had been done was to make us ashamed 
of ourselves. Our self-esteem had been lowered. Thus, we pounced upon 
the first opportunity of discovering the negative side of American life. We 
did so not out of ill will. There was the problem of the preservation of our 
egos. We had to be able to live with ourselves before we could aspire to 
new ways of living. In a sense, although you may think our behavior is 
ungrateful, it has actually permitted us to go back with the feeling that we 
Germans are not so bad after all.” 

As we debated further, it became obvious that we had misunderstood 
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the problem of convincing people to accept a new way of living. It cannot 
be done by simply describing the advantages, but by first establishing a 
parallel level of departure. The correct approach would have been to tell 
these Germans that we too are far from perfect, that the Germans are far 
from failures. The invitation should have been one of close cooperation 
and working toward a common goal. 

Many other parallels could be drawn. Every one of our actions in the 
international public relations field could stand such an analysis. What we 
must learn to do in influencing people on an individual level, on a mass 
level and in the international field is to develop the deepest possible insight 
and understanding of the other individual. Instead of pulling strings no 
matter how cleverly cc'ored and devised, we must learn to meet the other 
human being on his own grounds. If we want to move people, we have to 
learn to understand what moves them. 


RESEARCH NOTES 





Dr. E. Colin Cherry is a Reader in Telecommunication in the 
University of London, England. This definition was taken from his 
article, “The Communication of Information,” American Scientist, 
Vol. 40, No. 4, October 1952, pp. 640-644: 

“Communication is that which links any organism together.” 
Here, “organism” may mean two friends in conversation, newspapers 
and their reading public, a country and its postal system and tele- 
phone system. At another level it may refer to the nervous system 
of an animal, while at another it may relate to a civilization and its 
culture. When communication ceases, the organism breaks up. 


ELWOOD MURRAY 
University of Denver 
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SIGHTING IN ON SOUND EDUCATION 
Martin Tarcher 


As a result of a situation in our schools which prevents our theoreticians 
and technicians from doing their thinking and doing together, we find on 
the one hand a mediocre vintage of teaching materials and on the other 
hand a storehouse of much needed ideas and concepts not easily accessible 
to the students. The one-sidedness of the curricula of some of our educa- 
tional institutions gives neither theorist nor technician an opportunity to 
understand the problems, the methods and the importance of the other. 
The thinkers think, the doers do and never the twain shall meet—unless the 
barrier between them can be broken down by effective communication. 


There's University “A”—producer of insight and important concepts 
vital to social progress. Its graduates, working with complex phraseology 
and abstract theories and having little professional contact with the techni- 
cians who must interpret these theories, understandably lose sight of the 
academic limitations of the people who must use their ideas in the everyday 
realities of social and political life. There is no satisfactory attempt to 
clarify or simplify the cumbersome explanations of the theories. When the 
final product reaches the technician, who has not shared in its development, 
misunderstanding, oversimplification or outright neglect is often the result, 
a result which is passed on in the work of the technician to the public. The 
oversimplifications, the misunderstandings are costly. For it is the power 
of ideas—the ideas of our theorists in the hands of the public—that gives to 
democracy its strength. Ever since the world-shaking blast at Hiroshima 
our theorists have been crying out, “We are in a new era, an era of change 
requiring new ideas, new attitudes, new approaches to old and new prob- 
lems. The people must understand.” “The people must understand,” they 
cry out, in a voice the people can not always hear, in a language the people 
can not always understand. And many a potentially great contribution by 
our theorists is locked in the drawers of “what might have been,” unseen 
and unused. 


The problem has two sides, for there is also University or Teachers 
College “B”—entrusted with producing the technicians who are to interpret 
the ideas of the theorists to the public. It produces the teacher to interpret 
the ideas in the classroom; the administrator to interpret them through the 
organization and policies of the school; the debater to interpret them on the 
public platform; and the artist and photographer, the writer and audio-visual 
specialist to interpret them in the materials of instruction. But, as we have 
said, ideas can be understood and interpreted or misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted. Too often the latter is the case. Too often have our schools 
been indifferent to the lessons of the past and the revelations of the scientific 
method. Too often have they overlooked the subtleties of theory and un- 
wittingly encouraged the acceptance of superficial headlines and slogans at 


MARTIN TARCHER—Now Director, Institute for American Democracy, Inc., Mr. Tarcher was a 
Graduate Student at Columbia University when this article was written. 
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faith value. Unquestionably, our schools have produced technicians un- 
equalled in their craft, in their ability to find the public pulse and reach it 
in the most interesting and persuasive manner. All the more pity then that 
the content of their labors should sometimes be more dramatic than correct, 
more persuasive than scientifically accurate. 

And there we have our barrier. Thinker and doer—each unsurpassed 
in his respective realm—playing at tug of war, pulling in opposite directions 
when the need for cooperation and integration is so great. 

The potential for tearing down the barrier, for bringing theorist and 
technician together, does exist. It exists in all areas of education. A con- 
centrated attack which overlooks none of the areas can succeed in maximiz- 
ing and using this potential. Our purpose at the moment, however, is to 
examine some of the possibilities in only one of the areas—the rapidly devel- 
oping field of audio-visuai education. This is a field that can supply espe- 
cially helpful materials for the education of students in an increasingly 
complex, jet-propelled society. It is a relatively new field, just beginning to 
flex its new-found muscles. In the distribution of visual educational ma- 
terials throughout the schools it has already taken rapid, confident strides. 
But in the preparation of content it has acted much like the young boy at 
the edge of the lake—eager to swim, but hesitant to take the first icy plunge. 


Textbooks are usually written by educators with school affiliation, and 
not by commercial publishing houses. Yet, while we in visual education 
stand hesitantly at the edge of the lake, the texts of a new day, the films and 
the charts, the pamphlets and exhibits, are being prepared by commercial 
groups with one eye on educational content and the better eye on the profit 
and loss statement. It’s true that many commercial producers are staffed 
with former educators, and that others use the consultants provided by 
educational institutions. But can we expect painstaking research when the 
pressure of deadlines and accounts payable refuses to be ignored? Can we 
expect former educators turned businessmen to ward off the temptations of 
commercialism and place scientific accuracy above the urgencies of impact, 
dramatic appeal and saleability? Can we expect commercial firms selecting 
educational consultants to choose educators whose evidences might lead to 
conclusions unsympathetic to the beliefs of the management itself? With 
all due respect to the enlightened attitude of today’s men of business and 
to their great contributions, it would be utterly naive to assume that they 
are in business, or should be in business, for the sake of education. 


The businessmen prepare the tools—and the best in human thought, 
experience and understanding gathers dust and green mold in the libraries 
of our universities. Can not life be breathed into these dry bones? Can 
they not be infused with a new vigor, a new vitality, a new simplicity, so 
that the people may understand? Can not the thinker and master of tech- 
nique cooperate to produce, within educational institutions, materials com- 
bining the qualities of interest and motivation with the qualities of detail 
and scientific accuracy? 

Visualize if you will a new type of course in our educational institutions 
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of higher learning—a course which brings theorist and technician together, 
to attack cooperatively some of the vital problems of our society. On the 
one hand are students of the social sciences—historians, economists, philoso- 
phers, psychologists, students of foreign affairs; on the other hand, the artists, 
photographers, debaters, audio-visual specialists, administrators and teachers 
in training. The course begins with a study of theory and the scientific 
method. 

How do you recognize a social problem? How do you find the his- 
torical, social, philosophical and psychological factors which must be taken 
into account before we can seek an effective solution? Having the facts, 
how do you determine the various alternatives for solution? How do you 
predict the consequences of each of these alternatives, and choose the most 
effective? How do you analyze the variable factors and prepare to coun- 
teract unforeseen circumstances? These questions and others are posed 
and analyzed—a scientific attitude developed. 

Then our class is divided into groups, each consisting of theorists and 
technicians; each choosing a specific problem of immediate concern, a real 
problem of a real community. The research begins. As the theorists work, 
the technician observes and learns. He learns that there is more to pro- 
duction than technique, more to preparing a filmstrip than trick camera 
shots, interest, readability. He realizes how superficial first observations 
may be. He gains insight, understanding, respect for theory and recognition 
of the need for accuracy and completeness of the subject matter to be 
presented. He learns how the facts are gathered, related and given mean- 
ing, and how they then point the way to possible solutions of the problem. 
The research is complete—the conclusions drawn. 

Now the challenge is to the technician—to put the material into a form 
which will make it interesting and meaningful to the public. This time 
there is no pressure of debit, credit and deadlines and the technician is better 
equipped to know where the emphasis must be placed if the real meaning 
of the material is to be understood. The technician works and this time it 
is the theorist who observes and learns. Who are we trying to reach with 
this story and why? What method of presentation will best do the job? 
Filmstrip? Pamphlet? Why? What would be the most effective caption 
for this frame? What will its psychological effect be upon the layman? Is 
the finished product clear, simple and direct? Will it capture and hold the 
interest? Now the theorist understands the problems and the methods of 
the technician. He realizes that ideas are of little value if not understood 
and used. He learns that John Doe is not interested in the jargon of the 
scholar and must be taught in his own, simple, colorful language. 

Our experimental group is not a fantasy, not another notion belonging 
to the category of day dreams that “sound good, but...” This was a 
program of the social science department of the University of Denver— 
where groups of student theorists and technicians were responsible for a 
monthly series of visual displays entitled, “State of the Nation,” “World 
Spotlight,” “Community at Work,” and “We the People Think.” It was a 
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program which received much favorable attention and comment from the 
Denver community and educators throughout the region. What were the 
benefits of such a program to the students of the University of Denver? 
What did they gain in addition to a better understanding of social problems 
and a healthier respect for both theory and practice? What would be the 
benefits to any group of students, in any school? For one thing, the imagi- 
nation and creative ability of all are stimulated. No one will ever deprecate 
the value of creativeness, and yet we have often tolerated and abetted an 
educational system which, during its reign from the kindergarten to the 
Bachelor of Arts, has strangled the curiosity and imagination of children 
with its mustiness and arrogance. The stimulation of creative talents then, 
is one important phase of any renaissance in education. But probably the 
most important phase is the lesson in cooperation and communication. In 
the preparation of captions, the cutting of words, the discussion of word 
meaning, the organizing and reorganizing of the entire copy content, we 
have a practical course in semantics which requires no course number. In 
the directing of copy and illustration to lay groups so as to maximize under- 
standing and impact, we have an effective laboratory in psychology. In 
the give and take of the entire production we have a most valuable lesson 
in group dynamics and communication—communication between student 
and student, theorist and technician, educator and public. 


How, it may be asked, does this group process improve communication 
between the educator and the public? In what way were the materials 
produced at the University of Denver more effective in reaching the public 
than the ordinary thesis or dissertation? Art supplies and the cost of main- 
taining a studio would be expensive, and if the materials produced are to 
be of value to more than a handful of students in one school—if they are to 
be distributed to other schools, P.T.A.’s, women’s groups, labor and business 
organizations—would it not require a tremendous outlay of funds? Would 
it not require, in addition to art and photographic equipment, the use of 
large clerical staffs, printing presses and distribution agencies? Can the 
colleges afford to take on so expensive, difficult and speculative a task? 


The fact is that the schools have excellent means of producing and 
distributing the materials, and a well-conceived program would involve 
surprisingly low cost, and in the long run pay for itself or even become a 
source of income to the institution involved. At the University of Denver, 
the enlivening of the social science classes resulted in the establishment of a 
permanent Creative Graphics department—a studio of professionals to direct 
the student groups in the preparation of research, writing and final art 
products. Commercial printers in the city of Denver rolled the results off 
the presses, and the University of Denver Press, and in some cases com- 
mercial distributors, marketed the educational materials throughout the 
country. Six-color, 30x40” charts on “Where to Find Facts on Federal 
Bills and Laws,” “Help Yourself to a Good Research Paper,” and “The Story 
of Calligraphy” found a ready market. Visualized supplementary texts on 
the “National Income and Product” and “International Transactions” were 
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acclaimed by leading economists. A brochure on “Parliamentary Procedure” 
was received enthusiastically by teachers and club groups. Kodachrome 
filmstrips on the problems of speech and hearing defects were used by many 
college speech departments, teacher training institutions and parent-teacher 
organizations. 

On a contractual basis, a series of posters on the program of UNESCO 
was produced for the State Department; a booklet explaining the Office of 
Indian Affairs employment program to the Navajo Indians and many other 
publications for varied social and governmental agencies with an educational 
function. The cost of these contributions was either absorbed by the 
agencies for which the materials were produced or recovered through the 
proceeds of national sales. 

Unfortunately, before Creative Graphics could begin paying its own 
way, it was reluctantly abandoned—a victim of decreasing enrollment and 
slashed budgets. But this program was only a beginning, only one experi- 
ment to drive a wedge into a somewhat narrow concept of education—to 
open up a vast new frontier for vision and imagination—to pose important 
questions for today’s educator. Why can’t theorists and technicians work 
together in the schools to prepare the materials of the schools? Why can't 
educational materials be put into final filmstrip form by classes in art and 
photographic production? Why can't the Audio-Visual department, the 
University Press, the Curriculum Materials Center or some hybrid agency 
be responsible for the administration and coordination of the distributive 
end of the project? Why can’t the marketing and salesmanship classes be 
responsible for preparing the sales campaign and gathering the mailing lists; 
the advertising classes for the preparation of the sales folders; the business 
English classes for the handling of the correspondence; and the accounting 
classes for the keeping of the records? And where the facilities of the insti- 
tution are limited, why can’t the other schools or commercial producers take 
over the production and distribution on a regular author-publisher basis? 

The term paper, the thesis, the dissertation take on new form, new life, 
and are heard, seen, read and understood. And the graduate has more to 
show than a diploma. “Td like a job in your organization,” he can say. “I 
believe you’ve seen some of my work. According to our school records you 
are using this filmstrip, which I helped to prepare . . . .” 

A thousand and one obstacles—true. Impossible to set up over night— 
also true. A thousand and one ramifications, ambiguities and oversights— 
granted. But this is not meant to be the dogmatic, authoritative answer to 
answer all answers. Just a few ideas, suggestions to be analyzed, evaluated 
and developed along with myriad other suggestions which must be suggested 
by myriad educators. 

For only when we see and understand the other fellow’s viewpoint— 
only when thinker and doer begin to do their thinking and doing together— 
will we stop wallowing in such meaningless terms as “traditional versus 
progressive education” and move on to an educational system worthy of our 
capabilities. 
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*VHY GRAMMAR DRILLS ARE OBSOLETE 
William D. Baker 


Teachers of English composition have, from time to time, been asked 
why entering college students are not taught grammar in courses which 
emphasize the fundamentals of composition. There are two main reasons 
why grammar, as it is traditionally conceived, is not taught. 

1. It was once supposed that a student who knew his grammar, that is, 

a student who could define and identify the eight parts of speech 
and “parse” sentences, would be able to write with clarity and 
effectiveness. But this is not the case. A number of carefully con- 
trolled experiments by leading educational psychologists have shown 
that there is almost no relation between one’s score on a grammar 
test and his ability to write. Composition teachers, charged with the 
responsibility of teaching students to write effectively, find that 
drilling on grammar does not further that end. 


2. Even if there were a closer relation between knowledge of grammar 
and writing ability, composition teachers would still not teach what 
most educated laymen think of as grammar, i.e. that a noun is “the 
name of a person, place or thing.” Many grammatical rules have 
been stated which have little or no basis in acceptable speech or 
writing. Although linguistic scientists have long known the fallacies 
of our traditional grammatical definitions, the cultural lag between 
scientific knowledge and pedagogical practice has been great. That 
the cultural lag is perpetuated by the conventional English work- 
books, by teachers untutored in linguistic science, and by the small 
percentage of colleges which require knowledge of grammatical 
terminology on entrance tests, is no reason to give up the fight 
against outmoded pedagogical practice. 

Teaching composition becomes a matter of available time. To learn to 
write effectively takes much actual practice in learning to observe and 
organize. There simply is no time for learning “content matter” that is not 
directly related to the practical use of our language. The best opinion, 
practice, and experimental evidence shows that no more relation exists be- 
tween knowledge of grammar and the application of the knowledge in a 
functional language situation than exists between any two totally different 
and unrelated school subjects. Composition teachers reason that if there is 
such a small relation there is no justification for spending much time on 
grammar. 

It is sometimes said that students entering college today do not know 
their grammar, and, thus, reflect a low level of usage (“She seen it,” “He 
don’t know nothing,”) in their speech and writing. The evidence shows, 
however, that only a very small percent of entering students reflect this 
unacceptable level of usage. And, in many cases, the very students who use 
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unacceptable usage can cite the grammatical rule for so-called correct usage. 
Again, is it worth the time to teach grammar to these students? 

Experience indicates that a college student, whether or not he knows 
grammatical terminology, would not choose the lower level of usage in a 
drill exercise. It is not that he does not know good usage; it is simply that 
he does not feel the need (the “pressure” if you will) of using good English. 
In actual practice these students often need to enroll in special remedial 
classes and submit their writing to continual evaluation by their instructor. 
When this method is used, it is fairly successful, but it can be permanently 
successful only if the student is constantly forced, in all his classes, to adapt 
himself to college standards. 

The foregoing paragraphs do not intend to imply that all teaching of 
grammar is useless. There is a good reason for teaching a minimum of 
grammar; it is sometimes useful as an editorial tool. As a means of sum- 
marizing standards of correct usage, rather than as a teaching method, 
grammar can be a valuable instrument. To teach composition effectively, 
the evidence indicates that a teacher might do well to concentrate on a 
maximum of practice in writing and a minimum of training in grammar. 
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THE EMPLOYER AND THE SPEECH TEACHER 
Arthur Eisenstadt 


I should like to make it clear from the outset that this will not be the 
speculation of a teacher who describes the speech needs of industry in the 
hopeful belief that he is right. Rather, it will be based on direct, personal 
experience—that of the speaker, and of others still in industry with whom 
the matter has been discussed. 

Among the contributors to this report are training and production execu- 
tives, personnel and general managers, supervisors, foremen, skilled and 
semi-skilled laborers. In addition, a number of business-school students and 
teachers were interviewed, as was the dean of a large eastern business 
college. 

Included in the writer's background are ten years in merchandising and 
seven more in industry, first in the capacity of apprentice, continuing on 
through the grades of workman, lead-man, foreman and supervisor. 

It is my intention to treat the problem of meeting the Employer's Speech 
Needs in Industrial Personnel. This will be done by a three-fold division: 
first, by describing the activities of a typical manufacturing concern; next, by 
discussing the types of speech situations involved; and last, by reviewing 
how the speech profession can help prepare its students to handle these 
situations effectively. 

Our first concern, then, is to picture the various segments of an industry 
in action. To do this, suppose we trace the birth of a new product—a tractor, 
a machine pump, or an airplane, for example. The following description 
will give only the major highlights, and the procedure, of course, varies with 
different organizations, but in large, it will serve our purpose. Let us say 
that the X Corporation decides to produce and market a tractor. Reaching 
this decision first involves a series of talks and conferences on the highest 
management levels—probably among the men in charge of sales, engineering, 
and production, who furnish information to those top executives or boards 
who plan the policies and scope of activity of the corporation. The source of 
some of this data is as follows: the Traffic or Production Control Department, 
consulting with those in charge of work now going on, calculate the men, 
machines and factory space presently available. The Engineering and Tool- 
ing Departments supply figures on the new machines and tools needed, the 
time required to prepare the new item for full production, and the various 
parts and sub-assemblies necessary. Much of this figuring entails discussion 
with the Materials Purchasing Department on the cost and availability of 
parts, machinery, tools and raw material, conference with time-study experts 
on the estimated number of man hours needed for the various operations, 
and checking with Personnel on the cost of these man hours. The Main- 
tenance Department may be called upon to specify the time needed to clear 
out space and install new machinery and to estimate the cost of keeping 
those machines in running order. Quality Control, or the Factory Inspection 
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Division, may be asked to work with Engineering on determining the 
strength, dimensions and types of material of many of the parts of the unit. 


The Auditing Department may take a hand in the amassing of all these facts 
and figures in order to supply final totals and statistical break-downs. In 
short, even before production has started, specialists from many branches of 
the corporation must pool their knowledge—and this knowledge is often the 
result of countless conferences and discussions within each branch. A strong 
and close interrelationship between these divisions of an industry is most 
essential, and when production has begun, closer and more continuous co- 
operation is inevitable. For example, Materials Purchasing must maintain 
a smooth inflow of parts and supplies as needed. Tooling must supply, 
renew, and improve its special apparatus as required. Personnel must see 
to it that trained men are available, either to start a job, or to make replace- 
ments. Traffic is especially busy when production is in full swing, for it must 
over-see the coordinated movement of parts from one process to the next, 
and must guard against both under- and over-supply of work for all produc- 
tion departments concerned. Then too, the Inspection Department must 
often confer with foremen, production supervisors and engineers on the 
adherence to quality standards. In all of these phases of industry, the dif- 
ferent departments must keep in constant communication, both with one 
another, and with the various units of activity within each department. For 
example, the head of the Traffic Division may be called upon to explain to 
the Vice-President in Charge of Production why a particular part is not 
coming through on schedule. He in turn asks his subordinate for an expla- 
nation. The subordinate talks to the foreman in charge—with a maximum of 
tact and friendly approach—and brings back the information needed. The 
answer may indicate that consultation with Maintenance, or Purchasing, will 
clear the bottleneck. This involves another series of inquiries, explanations, 
discussions, and so on ad infinitum in the everyday life of a corporation. The 
types of speech thus brought into play is our next consideration. 


From our description so far, it is not hard to identify several of the 
speech situations encountered in industry. First, it is plain that a great deal 
of group discussion is used. From the formal setting of department heads 
meeting in the president’s conference room to the casual intercourse of the 
members of any one department chatting during lunch hour, and from the 
top echelon discussion of policy by the executives to the grass-roots discus- 
sions of know-how and method by the foremen, group discussion is in daily 
use in most industries. How important are these discussions? Here is a 
vice-president’s comment: “It is worth a tremendous amount of money to a 
company when a group meeting has a chairman and members who can save 
time and accomplish their purpose. These meetings use some very high- 
priced men, and are often at least three times as long as they should be.” 
Another business official told me, “You know, sometimes there’s a great deal 
of tension and friction in these meetings. Occasionally, someone with a 
sense of timing and discreet humor will make the right remark, and then 
everybody relaxes and things go along much better.” So we hear what 
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teachers of group discussion have long taught—that good group discussion 
saves time and tempers. It also better clarifies a given problem, for as a 
plant manager remarked, “We don’t want gushers who talk too much, but by 
gosh, we don't want to have to drag a man’s ideas out of him bit by bit 
either.” 

Are prepared speeches often heard? The answer, with respect to many 
phases of industry is yes, but largely at the top level of management. At sales 
and national conventions, where key executives articulate the broad elements 
of policy, or in formal meetings where the chairman or senior official outlines 
the plans and goals of the group, to name a few occasions, prepared or 
written speeches may be employed. One personnel manager observed, 
“Usually, the higher the level, the more verbal activities you have.” But in 
terms of the day-to-day routine of industry, there is frequently opportunity 
for speech of an extemporaneous or impromptu type. The members of most 
conferences usually come prepared to speak on the matters which concern 
them. A trouble shooter, to give another example, must handle the problem 
strictly as he finds it, taking his cues from the developments of the situation 
as they appear. If a foreman tells him that the needed parts are merely 
awaiting inspection and removal, his job is relatively simple and non-verbal. 
But if the foreman, himself irritated by pressures and local frictions, sweetly 
bellows, “The part’ll come out when they're finished; that’s when they'll come 
cut,” then listener hostility and audience psychology must be swiftly manipu- 
lated on an impromptu basis. Likewise, the many inter-departmental phone 
calls are generally conducted on a semi-prepared or impromptu level. 

Much of this activity is of combined social and business nature, and 
requires what one executive described to me as “The gift of small talk and 
repartee. A man,” he went on, “has to exhibit a pleasant, relaxed personality. 
He has to make himself a likeable person.” The owner of a New Jersey 
corporation declared that a man’s ability to handle subordinates was one of 
his prime qualifications for promotion. He stated, “I have one of the most 
capable foremen, technically speaking, in our area, but he just can’t talk to 
his men. Until he can, I'll never be able to advance him any further.” It 
would seem from these remarks that there exists a very considerable body of 
verbal and vocal communication in industry, which operates on all levels of 
personnel, and in nearly all phases of activity. Apparently, then, exposition 
and persuasion both play important roles in the communication, while the 
type of preparation ranges from memorized to spur-of-the-moment presenta- 
tion. 

There is just one more type of speech activity in industry which I should 
like to mention. It has been my desire for the past several years, and I write 
in all seriousness, to develop and conduct a course, not in Public Speaking, 
but in Public Listening. Too many of those in a position to discover, hear 
and correct the numerous grievances or frictions which abound in any large 
organization are either blissfully unaware of their precious opportunities to 
improve labor-management relations—or are incapable of properly handling 
those speech situations in which they should be the unhurried, sympathetic, 
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sensibly-prompting listener. A supervisor of some 35 years experience put it 
this way: “Bosses who go through a mill must see more than their people's 
faces. They have to talk with them and get to know them, too.” Another 
business leader flatly stated, “When the men know they can talk to you and 
that you'll really listen, they're less likely to bounce over to the union with 
their troubles.” And one of the largest business machine corporations in the 
world has set up a procedure whereby each employee is called in every 6 
months to chat with management on any problems he has—business or 
personal—and here the supervisor does most of the listening. A factory 
worker with whom I spoke referred to this in very vigorous Anglo-Saxon, 
which I here present in expurgated form: He remarked, ‘Y know, when ya 
work for a guy who thinks he knows all the answers before he even hears the 
questions, ya clam up. Let him figger out all the headaches.” So it seems to 
me that not only is speech ability much in demand in industry, but that a 
real and trained silence ability is also a valuable asset. 


Now to our last question. How can speech teachers help equip their 
pupils to meet these practical and every-day situations in business and in- 
dustry? Well, to begin with, I will certainly not attempt to tell you how to 
teach, for I myself am in the never-ending process of learning that. My main 
purpose has been to recount some of the specific activities of industry, and to 
point out the speech abilities which relate to these activities. Nor can I tell 
you how much of the various speech processes ought to be taught. That 
varies with the type of school, the type of course, and the type of student in 
each instance. The proportions and techniques of the teacher are thus 
strictly matters of the individual teacher's judgment and requirements. 
However, I can enumerate some of the major areas in which we should 
further stimulate and enlighten our students, and so make them better 
equipped to meet the demands of the business world. First, I think that we 
ought to make students more acutely and personally aware of the importance 
of speech ability, not merely as the art of how to say nothing gracefully. The 
engineering student who once told me, “Gee whiz, Mr. Eisenstadt, I'm going 
to work with a transit and slide rule, and we don’t need no talking to work 
together,” expressed a narrowness of mind which is more prevalent than 
some of us imagine. We must do more than deplore this perspective, or 
correct it against his will. We must expose it to him and see it supplanted 
by a real desire to learn. 


Next, and I say this with no slight sense of complacency, it seems to me 
that we already do teach most, if not all of the speech techniques needed, 
and we do develop them in all of the oral situations mentioned. In spite of 
this, on the matters of proportion and application, I suspect that we are 
indeed open to challenge by the employer. If the picture of industrial 
activity just presented is typical and widespread, then the subject selection, 
material gathering, careful paper work and rehearsal which many of us 
emphasize and develop so fully for the prepared speech is, I’m afraid, 
unrealistic for most of the requirements of industry. We might do well to 
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substitute for part of this work some more intensive application to less 
formal speech activities. 


The role of impromptu and the semi-extemporaneous speech often 
looms far larger in many businesses than it does in our curricula. A sign 
that some of our educators recognize this may be found in books like that 
1ecently authored by Professor James M. O'Neill, which deals so fully with 
the extempore situation. In addition, there is a growing interest in the 
processes of conference work, as ably exemplified by the Handbook of 
Group Discussion by Wagner and Arnold, and by the increasing number of 
texts of this type—by Utterback, or Haiman, or Lee, to name a few. These 
have a direct bearing on the practical needs of business students and are 
valuable tools, from the employer's standpoint. 


Visual aids are also daily adjuncts of the businessman, and their im- 
portance and scope are both in a state of continuous enlargement. Charts, 
maps, and diagrams, as well as models, slides, and films are part and parcel 
of industry. Do we handle these as fully as need be? Again, the individu<] 
teacher must supply the answer, but I feel that industry would like us to 
give these far more amplification than we do now. 


Most easily of all, I think, we can awaken our students to the speech 
needs of their chosen fields by bringing into the classroom the subject matter 
and situations which are drawn directly from the workaday world. To this 
end, for example, I have instituted a job interview unit in my own courses, 
with a very gratifying response, both from the pupils and the Placement 
Director of Rutgers in Newark. Also, in our routine assignments, we can 
and should encourage the use of speech subjects which relate to post-col- 
legiate vocational activities. While we are right to use a rounded array of 
subjects, for we know that our school people are far more than potential 
employees—that they will also be citizens, parents, and members of church 
and social groups as well—we are wrong if in so doing we crowd out career 
topics. 

My suggestions, to summarize, are these: We must give our students a 
fuller, more realistic appreciation of the breadth and depth of speech in 
business and industry. We must be prepared to alter the proportions of our 
courses to meet local circumstances. Further, the needs of industry point to 
less stress on the conventional, prepared speech, and to more emphasis on 
group discussion, semi-extemporaneous and impromptu work. Finally, effec- 
tiveness in handling visual aids and ability as trained listeners will make our 
people more attractive job-candidates. If we fail to do these, we may leave 
our students in a position where, as one personnel officer described it, “They 
practically throw themselves on the employer's mercy.” 

In these respects, we have a responsibility of the highest importance. 


Let no one charge us with having helped to thrust an ill-equipped and 
inarticulate generation into an ungentle and highly articulate world. 
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SKILLS AND CONTENT .. TOWARD A RESEARCH DESIGN 
Herbert Hackett 


General Education has broken some of the barriers between disciplines 
by its emphasis on the inter-relatedness of knowledge. What it has failed to 
do is to break the barriers between “content” and the skills of writing, speak- 
ing, reading and listening. Such skills are still “taught” in their proper 
course, with little reference to the needs of other courses. 

As a result the average communication skills course is as sterile as the 
average content course is inarticulate. Even where the communication skills 
course produces good writing or speaking there is little carry-over; the 
Freshman who writes well for his English teacher may write execrable 
papers in his other courses; he will often write worse as a Senior, primarily 
because no one pays any attention to his writing. The skills teacher, mean- 
while, is blamed for every split-infinitive which obscures the sense of a paper 
on the contributions of Greek civilization, the structure of the cell or the 
economic basis of prejudice. 

The teacher of skills can no more teach students to write (to limit this 
discussion to one skill) than a science teacher could teach the effective use 
of the microscope in a terminal course beyond which the student never used 
a microscope. No science teacher would try to teach its use without putting 
something on the stage to look at, but communication skills are still largely 
divorced from real communication situations and from content. It is little 
wonder that one of my students could tell me at graduation, “You didn’t 
learn me nothin’.” 

Most will admit the need for integration of content and skills instruction, 
but little is done. With the exception of a few colleges like Colgate the 
integration has been of the leaky-roof variety; the worse holes in the com- 
munication structure are patched by clinicians (a particularly sterile sound- 
ing term), but nothing basic is done about the total structure.' 

There are many reasons for this lack of coordination between the teach- 
ing of content and the teaching of skills. The first is the separatism of the 
academic mind; even teachers in general education courses are trained in a 
narrowing discipline and this is particularly true of the teacher of skills with 
his background in literature, linguistics or speech—rarely in composition or 
the social sciences, never in science. The social science teacher usually has 
forgotten his experience in writing in his basic skills course and has since lost 
himself in the gobbledegook of his learned journals; the teacher of humani- 
ties has his literary standards; the science teacher probably does better in 
his dull, plodding prose. 

The chief reason for the lack of integration, however, is that little atten- 
tion has been given to how integration can be effected. The few studies 
which have been made are based, with rare exception, on uncontrolled 
observations; they demonstrate little more than that a certain teacher got 
certain results with a certain class. They have failed to examine their 
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assumptions about the nature of the problem, standards, measures, or teach- 
ing method; they have rarely set sufficient controls to define their experi- 
mental variables. 

Where integration has taken place, primarily at the pre-college level, the 
results have little value outside the immediate situation. This paper will try 
to point out an approach to a more valid research design, not the design itself 
but some of the pre-requisite considerations. Some of these may seem obvi- 
ous, but the fact is that most of them have been ignored in existing studies. 


The obvious first consideration is definition: 
Good communication is that which is meaningful, effective, socially acceptable, 
and socially responsible. Communication is meaningful when it results from an 
awareness, conscious or unconscious, of the signs of structural meaning (gram- 
matical form and structure); it is meaningful when it is clear, accurate, unam- 
biguous in word choice and arrangement, and when it is organized in terms of 
purpose and intention. Communication is effective when it is simple, forthright 

and specific, and when it is appropriate to the user, the subject and the situation 

in intention, tone, level of usage, and organization. Communication is socially 

acceptable when it is free from readily determinable illiteracies, and when it is 

characterized by observation of current linguistic conventions which are vali- 
dated by the practice of educated writers and speakers. Communication is 
socially responsible when it is grounded in observable fact, in honestly contrived 
opinion, in an awareness of personal and social bias, and when it contributes to 
understanding and harmony among the greatest number in a democratic society.? 
Without such a definition any program will fail, not that the details of this 
particular definition are important but that any definition must go beyond the 
prescription of a grammar-book, recognizing the total communication situa- 
tion. In an integrated program skills are not to be considered as skills but as 
functions of content. There can be no implication of copy-book correctness, 
only of effectiveness in specific situations. Prescription is replaced by the 
training of students to observe linguistic practice, in particular contexts. 

A definition is, of course, based on a set of assumptions which must be 
examined. Does it form a useful frame of reference? The assumptions, how- 
ever, are not easy to test by scientific method; the effectiveness of writing 
cannot be measured with the accuracy by which the efficiency of the four- 
cycle engine, for example, can be measured. For this reason the assumptions 
of writing teachers have tended to be arbitrary and based on historical or 
literary criteria. 

If we take, for illustration, a program to integrate writing skills with the 
teaching of sociology we may find that our assumptions about the probrble 
writing problems are not supported by observation of actual writing in 
classes in sociology. Such assumptions may lead to the placing of a wrong 
emphasis on punctuation, for example, when the actual weakness may be 
improper subordination of ideas. To teach punctuation qua punctuation may 
actually interfere with the teaching of relationships, which is more basic. 

The first step, then, is to observe the types of weaknesses which occur in 
writing for a particular course. It cannot be assumed that the writing weak- 
nesses which are found in papers in sociology will be the same as those in 
biology, literature or business administration. 
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One method for determining the types of mistakes is that of critical 
incidence, but this method is not strictly applicable to the communication 
skills for two important reasons: first, the classification of “errors” in writing 
is not an exact science since it depends on the frame of reference; second, 
even within this frame of reference different readers will classify the same 
error in different ways. For example, in the sentence, “In Russia they restrict 
freedom,” the they may be classified as an antecedent mistake, may be 
caused by improper punctuation (if the sentence is incomplete), or may be 
merely a failure to understand who or what they are. Classification, then, will 
be arbitrary; it must always be related to its frame of reference and otherwise 
made explicit, as in the Guide discussed below. 

Once the major areas of probable difficulty have been determined some 
decision must be made about what can be “taught.” Within the framework 
of content courses it will probably be easier to teach certain skills than 
others; for example, in any of the social sciences it will be natural to stress an 
awareness of value judgments, abstractions such as “liberty” and “middle- 
class,” adjectives such as “primitive” and “cultured.” Much more difficult to 
teach within the framework of the course will be such things as spelling, and 
what is usually called mechanics. Because of the time which can be allotted 
in any content course it would seem to be more useful to try to do that which 
can be done most efficiently. 


Since the course must concentrate on subject matter it is important that 
the areas of writing emphasis be made explicit from the first, with some effi- 
cient method of marking papers and a simple explanation of the writing 
objectives and standards, with examples drawn from the subject matter of 
the course. Perhaps the best way of marking papers in large numbers is by 
check-list, supplemented by additional marks on the papers but without 
extended comments. Any check-list or other teaching aid should be based 
on observation and tested for validity. 

The selection of items for such a check-list, in addition, must be within 
a particular frame of reference—this means that of the Freshman course in 
skills since it is impractical to set up a new frame of reference for skills in 
a content course. However, the grammar book used in the Freshman course 
probably will not be available to upper-classmen, unless all courses in the 
school use it for reference; even then, the average grammar is not adapted to 
the need of specific content courses. For our purposes the best reference 
will probably be a non-prescriptive, non-technical (in terminology), brief 
Guide, which will point out the expectations of the course as they are listed 
on the check-list, with examples drawn from the field of study.* Such a Guide 
must, however, be consistent with the philosophy of the basic skills course. 

It is doubtful that new material (skills) can be introduced, although old 
skills may be reinforced by the introduction of new material. Completely 
new skills would be difficult to present without interfering with the presenta- 
tion of subject matter, but old skills can be sharpened by tying them to con- 
tent. For example, in the social sciences it is necessary to emphasize the 
nature and function of concepts. In most Freshman courses in skills students 
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have studied the process of conceptualization, but few such courses have 
done an adequate job; it is probably necessary to add to this training to 
meet the increased needs of advanced subject matter. 


In some areas, such as antecedents, it is possible that mere attention will 
suffice, since this is an area in which students have been adequately pre- 
pared, in mechanics if not in real understanding of the problems involved. 
Sentence structure raises similar problems—most students have a grasp of the 
mechanics but they need practice in real communication situations which 
call for the subordination of ideas, transition between ideas and continuity of 
thought. The content teacher can only hope that mechanics have been 
learned; the best he can do is to call attention to their abuse and to empha- 
size their relation to the presentation of ideas. These generalizations will, of 
course, have to be checked against the writing of students in each institution. 


It is an assumption of any program of integration that the evaluation of 
writing must be in terms of the subject matter. The central question is: Does 
the writing adequately (clearly, simply, effectively) do justice to the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the subject? What are the weaknesses which interfere 
with his communication of what he knows? In answer to this question (with 
its two facets) a letter grade is probably less useful than a general comment 
such as “Hard to follow,” “Weak examples,” or “Poor organization.” How- 
ever, it may be necessary to put some negative pressure on students by insist- 
ing that all written work reach a certain level, say C, before the content 
grade will be entered in the grade book; all papers below this minimum level 
would be rewritten for improved communication.* Some colleges have a 
Junior or Senior qualifying examination which serves as an additional 
pressure, but most such examinations ignore writing, or set up writing 
standards so vague that no student is kept from graduating because of poor 
communication. A few colleges, such as the University of Chicago, have a 
required Senior course in which writing standards must be maintained. Such 
methods, examinations or required advanced courses, may bring a program 
of integration into sharper focus, but they do not eliminate the need for 
constant attention to communication in all courses. 


Any program of skills must be keyed to the social frame of reference 
which students put themselves into. The failure of most prescriptive pro- 
grams has been due to the lack of knowledge about the motivations of stu- 
dents, their expectations and desire for conformity. The usual pattern of 
skills training encourages students to accept a separation of skills and con- 
tent, and to adopt an attitude of “getting by” in writing. Any program to 
integrate skills into the framework of content courses must start with the 
attitudes of students toward communication, toward standards of usage, etc.; 
such attitudes cannot be assumed. My own study of sociology students 
indicates the wide variety of attitudes involved, including: 1. Conformity 
to the institutional patterns of expectations—it is futile for one teacher to try 
to raise writing standards when the institution sets no real writing standards 


© My own experience indicates that most students soon reach a minimum level, since this is the path of 
least resistance. Improvement beyond this level is more problematical. 
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beyond the Freshman course; 2. Rigidity—for example, students with a pre- 
scriptive background in “grammar” will tend to resist a program of integra- 
tion based on a non-prescriptive approach to language; 3. Social class—the 
social class with which a student identifies himself will determine his 
standards, an agricultural student, for example, often does not feel the 
urgency which impels the pre-law student to write well; 4. Professional goals 
—these are in part a function of social class, but help to further differentiate; 
education students, for one example, may stress speaking more than writing. 


It should be remembered, as a note of caution, that these motivational 
factors are not the ones which will be found in all schools; they only suggest 
the variety which may be encountered. Each course, each discipline, each 
college will have to examine the attitudes of its own students and adapt its 
program to meet them. 


Only after all the above factors have been taken into account can a re- 
search design be set up to test any program of integration. No design, how- 
ever perfect, has any validity unless it is preceded by a careful analysis of the 
problem, of goals and standards, of methods and measuring devices, and all 
assumptions; a Chi Square value means nothing unless it is the result of 
rigorous pre-experimental preparation. Especially in the research on the 
integration of skills and content has this rigor been lacking, but we cannot 
long continue to ignore our students who complain, “You didn’t learn me 
nothin’.” 
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The Effect of Training in Listening Upon Reading 


THE EFFECT OF TRAINING IN LISTENING 
UPON READING 


Maurice S. Lewis 


Listening and reading have, for many years, been referred to as com- 
parative assimilative language arts skills by authorities in the field of reading. 
The process of listening has been said to be like the process of reading, the 
only difference being that in one case the words in the selection are recog- 
nized by means of oral stimuli coming through the ear; and in the other by 
means of visual stimuli coming through the eye. 

Research has provided an enormous amount of data relative to the 
processes used in arriving at meaning through reading. There is little such: 
evidence available on the process of listening. More research is needed to 
determine the specific areas in which a reasonable amount of transfer can be 
expected as well as those areas in which specific instruction is necessary in 
both listening and reading. 

It is quite generally accepted that intermediate grade pupils should 
learn to read for several specific purposes, and that the type of reading one 
does varies with the purpose for which one reads. It has come to be recog- 
nized too, that listening, like reading, may vary with the purpose of the 
listener. 

In 1948 Paul G. McKee' recommended training in listening as a means 
of helping pupils in the intermediate grades learn to read for various pur- 

ses. This seemed to be a logical area in which to measure the amount of 
transfer from listening to reading. 

To test this transfer hypothesis, an investigation was conducted in Oak 
Park and Sabin Elementary Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, during the second 
semester of the 1950-51 school term. 

Purpose. Specifically, the study was designed to determine the effect 
of training in listening’ (1) “to get the general significance of a passage,” 
(2) “to note the details presented on a topic by a passage,” and (3) “to 
predict the outcomes from a passage,” upon the ability of intermediate grade 
pupils to read for those same purposes. 

Procedure. The data were obtained from a matched-group experiment 
using 357 intermediate grade pupils. They represented the total enrollment 
in twelve classes taught by six fused-program teachers. Each teacher taught 
reading, language, spelling, writing, social studies and science to one class in 
the forenoon, and the same subjects to another class in the same grade level 
in the afternoon. 

On the basis of the scores made on a mental test and a reading test, one 
of the groups taught by each teacher was designated as an experimental 
group and the other as a control group. 

The instructional program. Six weeks were devoted to the instructional 
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program in which the experimental groups received training in listening for 
the three purposes in addition to their regular reading instruction. The con- 
trol group did not receive the training in listening. Neither group received 
instruction in reading for the three purposes. 

The training in listening consisted of thirty lessons of approximately 
fifteen minutes each. Each lesson included one listening exercise for each of 
the three purposes. The exercises were adapted from the Gates-Peardon 
Practice Exercises in Reading? which were designed to teach children to 


read for the specific purposes used in this study. 


In each exercise the pupils were asked to listen for the purpose being 
taught. The teacher then read the selection, after which the pupils were 
asked to check the answers to questions about the selection on a check sheet 
provided. The number of correct answers was recorded on an individual 
progress chart, and the check sheets were collected by the teacher for 
rechecking. 

The pupils were at no time told how to listen for a particular purpose 
nor were they allowed to ask questions or discuss the questions. These two 
valuable parts normally present in all good learning situations were sacrificed 
for the purpose of control. The effect of the practice in listening alone was 
the experimental factor being measured. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability and the Nelson Silent Read- 
ing Test, Form A, were used in matching the groups. The reading test also 
served as a pretest since it provided separate scoring for each of the three 
types of reading used in the experiment. Form B of the reading test was 
given upon completion of the program of instruction to determine the effect 
| of the training in listening for the three purposes upon the ability to read for 
| those same purposes. Form C of the reading test was given four weeks later 
to determine the extent to which the effect of the training persisted at that 
time. 

The data obtained from the three tests were analyzed and comparisons 
made between individual groups, and between the total and intermediate 
grade groups, for each of the three types of reading, and for total paragraph 
reading. Comparisons were also made within each of the experimental and 
control groups to determine the significance of the gain made by each group. 

Results. At the conclusion of the study, 135 pupils in the experimental 
group were paired with a similar number in the control group using the 
average mental age and reading age in months as bases. Of this number. 
thirty-five were in the fourth grade, fifty in fifth grade, and fifty in sixth 
grade. The mean age in months for the experimental group was 136.02, and 
for the control group it was 135.93. The t-ratio for the difference was .04, 
indicating, of course, that the difference was far from significant. 

There was no significant difference between the experimental and con- 
trol groups on the pretest. The t-ratios obtained for each of the three types 
of test were .67, .61, .77 and .85 respectively. 

For the 135 cases used in this study a t-ratio of 1.98 indicates significance 
at the 5 percent level, a t-ratio of 2.36 indicates significance at the 2 percent 
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level, and a t-ratio of 2.62 indicates significance at the 1 percent level of 
confidence. . 

Test A, “reading to get the general significance,” produced a mean score 
of 12.96 for the experimental group and 12.02 for the control group. The 
t-ratio of 2.61 indicated that the difference of .94 was significant at the 2 per- 
cent level. 

In Test B, “reading to note details,” the experimental group was again 
superior to the control group. The difference of .70 (12.18- 1148) was 
significant at the 2 percent level, t being equal to 2.41. 

Test C, “reading to predict outcomes,” produced mean scores of 12.05 
and 11.33 for the experimental and control groups respectively. The differ- 
ence was .72 and the t-ratio 2.00. This difference was significant at the 5 
percent level of confidance in favor of the experimental group. 

The three types of reading used in this study make up what is commonly 
called paragraph reading. The table below shows the results on the final 
test when the three separate types are considered together. The difference of 
2.36 in favor of the experimental group was significant at the 2 percent level. 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MADE ON FINAL TEST BY EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN TOTAL PARAGRAPH READING 


Experimental Group Control Group 


Number __ 135. 135. 
Mean DS A Ce OE 37.19 34.83 
Standard deviation ‘ ek eee 12.90 11.67 
Difference between meaus _— ie 2.36 
Correlation between means_____-_---_— 58 

Error of the difference _——— 97 

a ll |, eee 2.43 


Comparison of scores on the test given four weeks later showed no 
significant difference between the groups. 

Conclusions. The following general conclusions seem warranted on 
the basis of the data: 


1. Training in listening (1) “to get the general significance of a 
passage,” (2) “to note the details presented on a topic by a passage,” 
and (3) “to predict the outcomes from a passage,” seems to have a 
small but statistically significant effect upon the ability of intermedi- 
ate grade pupils to read for those purposes. 

2. The training in listening seems to effect reading for each of the three 
purposes about the same amount. 

3. The results of the delayed-recall test imply that training in listening 
for certain purposes as given in this experiment is not an adequate 
procedure for teaching children to read for those purposes. 
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The data upon which this final conclusion is based do not appear to be 
in accord with the general picture presented by the larger portion of the 
study, but what caused the experimental group to lose its superiority over 
the control group after four weeks is not known. The fact that pupils were 
given no opportunity to practice the skill during the four weeks between the 
final test and the delayed-recall test may have been an important factor. 

Perhaps, because of the limitations imposed for the purpose of control, 
the pupils were never fully aware of what needs to be done in listening or 
reading for each specific purpose. 

Another possibility is that the skill was not “over-learned.” It is not 
probable that the ability to read effectively for certain purposes can be 
gained in six weeks. Three or four years are normally devoted to such skills 
in the elementary school. 

It is important to know that training in listening for certain purposes 
effects the ability of intermediate grade pupils to read for those same pur- 
poses even though the effect may be temporary, but further research is 
needed to determine methods for securing a more permanent effect. Still, it 
is encouraging to find even this temporary effect, for the advantages of this 
type of presentation are many. Proper selection of materials for listening 
exercises enables the teacher to provide practice without the language diffi- 
culties normally encountered in similar reading exercises. 

Practice exercises in listening are easy to give, too, and provide a varia- 
tion in teaching which pupils enjoy. 

The writer would therefore recommend that teachers use listening 
exercises in teaching children to read for certain purposes, though obviously, 
dependence should not be placed upon this mode of instruction alone. 

Lessons in listening should also include teaching the pupils what is 
involved in listening or reading for a certain purpose. Opportunity should 
be provided for an evaluation of what is being learned through discussion 
and re-reading of the selection when necessary. These additions to the 
procedure used in this study should greatly increase the effectiveness of the 
exercises in listening. 

Further research appears to be needed in training in listening for certain 
purposes. Some of the questions suggested by this study are: 

1. Would the additional steps suggested above improve the effective- 
ness of the training in reading for certain purposes? 
2. Would a similar program of training in listening affect the ability 
of children to listen for certain purposes? There was a great deal of 
subjective evidence from this study which indicated that the experi- 
mental groups were much better listeners at the close of the experiment 
than were the control groups. However, a test of listening compre- 
hension was not available to measure that difference. 

3. Would training in listening be more effective at one grade level than 

another? An attempt was made in this study to determine this differ- 

ence but numbers were too small to make valid comparisons. 

4. What type of materials are best suited for exercises in listening? 
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5. Can different modes of presentation be used, such as tape recorder 

and radio? 

The answers to these and many other questions will make possible a 
better understanding of the process of listening and its effect upon reading. 
Only when we understand the two processes equally well will we be able 
to develop a program of instruction which will provide for a maximum of 
transfer between these two assimilative language arts skills. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOL CLASS IN 
BASIC COMMUNICATION 


Robert Ponce 


This report deals with the attempt to establish a basic communications 
course for high school seniors at Santa Paula High School, Santa Paula, 
California, and is meant to acquaint the reader with a definition of com- 
munication, the aims and objectives of the course, the type of material pre- 
sented, the reactions of the students to this material, and the conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Definition. There are many courses in the high school curricula la- 
beled, “communication”. Each has different aims and objectives as well as 
content. The communication course attempted at Santa Paula High School 
contained the philosophy learned by the writer's association with Dr. Herold 
Lillywhite, while he was at Whittier College, Whittier, California. 

The entire aim of the course was taken from Dr. Lillywhite’s definition 
of speech, which may be stated as follows: 

Speech is an expression of the entire personality of an individual through a 
system of language symbols, the understanding of which is dependent not only 
upon the symbols themselves, but upon the intended meanings of the speaker 
and the interpretations of the listener. These intended meanings and inter- 
pretations of meanings of the same set of symbols are determined by the entire 
environmental and developmental backgrounds of the individuals involved, plus 
the immediate mental and emotional colorings of their hopes, desires, fears, 
prejudices and beliefs. Thus, the manner in which the individual attempts to 
manipulate his environments through speech for the satisfaction of his psycho- 
social and psycho-somatic needs is influenced by the entire sum of his ex- 
periences and immediate pressures. ' 

Thus, the course was built upon a broad basis of personality develop- 
ment and was aimed primarily at helping the individual see himself in rela- 
tion to the whole of his social and individual environments. 

A speaker becomes effective as a communicator only when he is a good, 
honest person with a knowledge of the 

basic nature of language, an insight into his own behavior and personality traits, 

as well as those around him; when he | one mental alertness, curiosity, and 

information concerning all the areas of living, and when he has gained a per- 

sonal philosophy that is consistent with a productive and satisfying way of life.? 

Objectives. The over-all objective of this course, then, was to help the 
student achieve skills and understandings that would lead to more satisfac- 
tory and constructive human relationships. The more specific objectives 
were the following: 

1. to understand oneself as a user of words for adjustment, 

2. to understand oneself as a listener to words, 

3. to become more adequate in the group communication situations, 

4. to improve the skills in the use of oral language, 

5. to improve the skills and attitudes of listening, 


ROBERT PONCE-Santa Paula High School, Santa Paula, California. This article is a report to the 
NSSC Committee on Communication in The Secondary Schools. It is expected that there will be 
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is course should be called a “communication” course. The Editor 
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will welcome letters in support or refutation of this point of view. 
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6. to understand others. 


Content. The course extended over one regular school year. The 
class met for one hour five days a week. One of these hours was devoted to 
lectures by the instructor; three hours were given for group discussions of 
the speeches assigned; the other hour was given for either research in the 
library, or for the purpose of examinations. 

The basic structure of the class was founded upon the proposition that 
only through group discussion techniques can the student reach the over-all 
objective of the course. The chairs were arranged in a semi-circle so that 
each student could see every other student. The instructor sat in this circle 
as a member who guided and explained whenever necessary, using a non- 
directive technique. It was not the job of the instructor to judge what was 
said, but to support and question the student until important points were 
reached. Later in the year, the members of the class volunteered to lead 
the discussion whenever they felt ready. The speeches at first were two 
minutes in length, and were gradually raised to ten minutes for the final 
speech. The student remained in his seat for the first few speeches; there- 
after, it was up to the student whether he wished to stand or sit in giving 
his speech. 

The instructor's lectures gave the students a concept of communication, 
as well as information on the following aspects of communication: discus- 
sion technics; listening; the nature of the speech process; psycho-somatic- 
needs and language; speech style; defective speech; and general semantics, 
including the use of signs and symbols and the use of classification in our 
daily lives. 

Speech Assignments. The speeches, or “little talks”, were the following: 

1. Introduction—(2 minutes)—the student tells about his background, family, 
likes, dislikes, etc. 

2. After High School—(3 minutes )—the student tells what he plans to do after 
high school. 

3. Emotions—(3 minutes)—the student tells about the things that make him 
angry, depressed, or gay. He tells what he does to restore emotional bal- 
ance, and what might be a better method. 

4. Religion—(5 minutes )—the student talks about his beliefs about God, Jesus, 
and why he believes as he does, and how much is due to his church or 
parents. No attempt is made to change or interfere with beliefs and con- 
victions. 

5. Marriage and the Family—(6 minutes )—the student talks about his ideas of 
courtship and marriage and what he feels to be most essential for him to be 
a good husband or wife and parent. 

6. A Philosophy of Life—(10 minutes )—this is a culmination of other speeches. 

The student attempts to answer such questions as, What am I? Why am I 
here? Where am I going? How am I going to get there? 

A ten-minute discussion period followed each speech. During this 

time, evaluation of the members by themselves was carried on. 

General Semantics. Through the use of lectures, the students were 
given the most fundamental aspects of semantics. The aim was to show the 
student how he uses language as a means of communication, reason, and 
emotional adjustment. The emphasis was upon the words themselves, how 
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they grow, supplemented by a study of the user of words and the inter- 
preter. Thus, the student was able to deal with the interpretations of the 
written word, as well as understanding himself as a user and interpreter of 
these same words when used orally. 


The Reaction. The students used in this experimental class were high 
school seniors, ranging in ages from fifteen to eighteen years. The class 
numbered twenty-two, half of whom were Mexican-Americans. The stu- 
dents were still fighting and adjusting to their adolescent complexities. 
Therefore, a course of this kind was somewhat of a shock to them. They 
thought, and later admitted, that this was just going to be “another English 
course” consisting of a few easy speeches about their vacations and a review 
of English grammar. 


During the discussion of the emotion speech, the instructor had to do 
much supporting and praising, for the students were coming out with their 
troubles about their inabilities to “get along with other people” and more 
surprising, their parents. Thus, the students turned this speech into a dis- 
cussion about their inability to adjust to their parents’ wishes. One student 
brought the point to a head by saying, “I just can’t seem to get along with 
my old lady. She wants me to do one thing, and I want to do another. 
What can I do?” There were several students who, because of their per- 
sonality make-up, could not join the discussion. Several talks with the 
instructor helped these shy students with their difficulties. 

The next speech was to have been on the subject of “Prejudice”. The 
students refused to talk on this subject. A discussion was held, and they 
felt that a term paper would be much better. In this way, they said, those 
who did not feel secure enough with their feelings could write them down 
without hurting the other members of the group. This is an important factor 
to recognize when dealing with high school children, for nothing is more 
sacred to them than to be a part of and be accepted into the group. Any- 
thing done to hinder their participation would have been disastrous to their 
development. 

The instructor, in order to determine the students’ reactions to the 
course, asked the following questions at the end of the year. 

1. Did you like the course. Why? 

Only five students stated they liked the course. The reason given by the stu- 

dents not liking the course was that “it was too hard. “There was nothing to 

hold on to. We didn’t know where we were going for sure”. 

2. What did you like best about the course? 

Most of the students liked the discussion period after the speeches. The reason 

being that “we learned so much about our own troubles and the troubles of 

others. Gosh, here I thought I was the only one who had this kind of trouble. 

It makes me feel good to see that other kids are just as confused as me”. 

3. What part of the course helped you most? 

Three-fourths of the students said that the manner in which they gave the 
pana iy them adjust to their intense fear of getting up before an audi- 
ence to s . As one girl said, “When I heard that we were going to have to 


give speeches I wanted to leave. I just couldn’t talk to others on my feet, es- 
pecially in front of the class. But after giving them in here sitting down, it’s 
so much easier for me. It’s not really as hard as I thought it was going to be”. 
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Conclusions. Here then, is the basic communications course as at- 
tempted at Santa Paula High School. It is rather apparent that much re- 
vision must be done if this type of course in a high school curriculum is to 
be made successful. The writer, therefore, would appreciate any helpful 
suggestions. 

The writer would like to express his appreciation to the following people 
who made such a course possible: Mr. Freeman Eakin, Superintendent- 
Principal; Mr. Henry Hill, Vice-Principal; Miss Leila Glover, Counselor; 
and Mr. Ralph Ungermann, Speech Correctionist. Without these people, 
this course would still have been a dream, and not the living reality it has 


become. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


F. C. Frick and W. H. Sumby, “Control Tower Language,” 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 24, 6 (November, 
1952) 595-596. 

“Shannon and others have estimated that written English is about 
60% redundant. Their estimates were arrived at by considering lin- 
guistic constraints on our use of speech symbols, but did not con- 
sider the additional restrictions imposed by the audience and the 
situation in which the speaker finds himself. . .. When the situational 
as well as the linguistic contexts are taken into account, the esti- 
mated redundancy is raised to 96%.” 

This article is valuable as an easy-to-read explanation and dis- 
cussion of the concept of redundancy in language as well as a re- 
search report. | 
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REPORT ON THE SECTIONAL MEETING: 


COMMUNICATION BARRIERS BETWEEN EMPLOYEE 
AND EMPLOYER 
Robert L. Benjamin 
Chairman: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University 
Participants: Fred Smith, Vice-President, Personnel, The Wm. Powell Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 
Al Whitehouse, District Director, United Steelworkers of 
America 
Harold P. Zelko, Pennsylvania State College 
Lucille Snowden, Attorney at Law, Miami, Florida 
Irving J. Lee, Northwestern University 
Recorder: Henry Roberts, Training Consultant, Navy Department 

“Management doesn’t deliver the truth in the right vehicle.” 

“There's too much ‘expert language’.” 

“Management should approach the individual worker.” 

These reactions were typical as five authorities on various aspects of 
industrial communication convened to discuss the ever-growing problem 
of language barriers in labor-management relations. Representing as they 
did five varied and specialized points of view, the participants seemed at 
the outset to be agreed on one point: that language barriers constitute a 
major hurdle in many contacts between employee and employer. Chairman 
Wiksell’s first discussion category—“Instances of Language Barriers’—af- 
forded some supporting examples. 

Instances. Many communication blockages, noted Mr. Lee, are simply 
instances of semantic failure. In a large Chicago factory one worker aban- 
doned a task on which he had been working when his foreman came by and 
told him to “clean up around here.” Hours later, when a vital piece of 
material failed to arrive at its destination, tracers led back to this same 
worker who was still “cleaning up around here.” “Foreman told me to 
clean up!” was his defense. Later, questioning showed that the foreman 
had been referring to some dangerous oily materials—a matter of about two 
minutes—while the worker had taken the order to mean covering all ma- 
chines, storing equipment and the like. 

Other blockages reflect something more basic in the communication pat- 
tern. Another worker was caught up in an efficiency drive and questioned 
about wastage which had been traced to him. Checks made after the 
“conference” showed no improvement. Further investigation showed the 
“conference” with the wasteful worker to have consisted entirely of one-way 
communication: the worker had been told this and told that, with no attempt 
being made to solicit explanations or to determine whether the new instruc- 
tions were understood. 


ROBERT L. BENJAMIN~—Instructor in S sh, University of California at Los Angeles. . 
This is a —— of a panel discussion held at the National Convention of the National Society for 
the Study of Communication, December 30, 1952, at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
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Sometimes, Miss Snowden added, prejudice—or hint of prejudice—is 
involved. “Old Joe” was a worker who had always exemplified cooperation 
and industry. Then one day his co-workers noted that Old Joe had changed. 
Nothing seemed to get across to him, and the simplest jobs he made unduly 
complicated. Subsequent inquiry showed that recent family problems had 
so lowered his “irritation threshold” that the name “Old Joe”—always a minor 
irritant, with its suggestion of pokey inefficiency—became a stimulus suf- 
ficient to provoke total withdrawal. Addressed by a more dignified title, 
he soon returned to normal. 

Causes. Drawing on these and other instances, panel members next 
attempted to formulate some of the underlying causes of communication 
blockage. Mr. Smith and Mr. Whitehouse agreed that—in collective bar- 
gaining, at least—a chief obstacle was a mutual doubting of motives. Labor 
and management tend each to regard the other as an enemy, not interested 
in reaching agreement, watching always for an opportunity to scuttle nego- 
tiations. Mr. Whitehouse also protested a recent rash of “expert language” 
which he said has permeated discussions. The worker wants his bargaining 
as well as his contract in familiar and easily discernable language. The 
attempt to be precise via professional terminology may erect a barrier. Mr. 
Smith added that, just as a retailer might try to deliver a stall shower on a 
bicycle or a necktie in a moving van, so management frequently “delivers 
the truth in the wrong vehicle.” And both Smith and Whitehouse, citing 
the success they have achieved by the total elimination of alcohol and pro- 
fanity from the bargaining table, scored the “intrusion of emotion” into 
negotiation. 

Mr. Zelko added, however, that communication blockages frequently 
go deeper. They are, he asserted, “inherent in the structure” of business 
management and, to a certain extent, in that of labor organizations. Busi- 
nesses have not altered their top-to-bottom structure to allow for the modern 
notion of effective two-way channels of communication with their workers. 
And labor, frequently set up for battle rather than communication, adds 
blocks of its own. Referring to these elusive two-way channels, Mr. Lee 
observed that they may often depend on language itself: the notion that 
“being clear to oneself guarantees clarity to the recipients of one’s discourse” 
is indeed persistent. This idea of “explaining to oneself” prompted Mr. 
Zelko’s observation that concern with self is another communication obstacle. 
Such concern not only leads to unsuccessful linguistic formulations but also 
permeates the tone and mood of the discussion. 

A final cause, cited by Mr. Smith, might be termed the “verbal focus on 
differences”. Expectation of conflict, that is, is a sure prelude to conflict 
itself. Miss Snowden referred to this difficulty in terms of “cooperation 
versus competition”, verbal emphasis on the latter frequently precluding 
the former. In short, the panel seemed agreed that choice of subject matter, 
as well as choice of language, is a strong determinant of communication suc- 


cess—or failure. 
Solutions and observations. Inasmuch as solutions generally involve 
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elimination of motivating forces, comments on remedies for communication 
obstacles were based largely on the foregoing causes. Specifically, Mr. 
Zelko suggested an actual change in the internal structure of industrial 
organizations so that two-way communication would be a guaranteed fact 
rather than a sporadic accident. Mr. Lee thought this could best be at- 
tained through actual intra-company training in communication. Miss 
Snowden agreed, but suggested that such training be called by another 
name: “communication,” she said, is a negative word to the worker. And 
finally, Mr. Whitehouse apparently spoke for the entire panel when he 
remarked that “stereotyped thinking,” although essentially a phenomenon 
of attitude, has its frequent and painful manifestations in the language of 
labor-management negotiation. He pleaded for a humanizing of the entire 
boss-worker relationship; a trend away from group stereotyping and toward 
more regard for the individual. 


Summary and appraisal. If the attitude of the forty-odd spectators of 
this panel could be summarized—other than by noting their intense interest 
and apparent approbation—perhaps such summary would lie in one ob- 
server's expressed astonishment at the high level of concord and noticeable 
lack of controversy among the panel members. Laborite and manager, 
theorist and practitioner, all seemed remarkably agreed as to (1) the extent 
and importance of communication obstacles in labor-management relations, 
(2) the causes of these obstacles, and to a large extent (3) what to do about 
them. Perhaps the participants were taking their own advice and concen- 
trating on areas of agreement. Certainly a “communication” panel could 
not be expected to dwell on the labor-management problems that would 
remain once the verbal knots were untangled. But Miss Snowden was on 
the edge of an important point when she stipulated that “appropriate actions 
must fortify appropriate language” before a genuine solution can be had. 
Any realist knows that there are actual as well as verbal problems in labor- 
management relations. (One labor leader, coming out of a hectic bargain- 
ing session, is said to have remarked, “Well, boys, we're still three dirty 
words, a couple of snarls and twelve cents an hour apart!”) We need case 
studies bent on determining statistically how much of a given dispute is 
real and how much is verbal. And this reviewer would like to see a future 
panel inquire into the success and wisdom of attaining concord on the verbal 
level in order to hide genuine disagreement. All of this is but to point out 
that there is much to be done in the field of labor management communi- 
cation. 
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TEACHING LISTENING COMPREHENSION 
Donald E. Bird 


One of the criteria in the Communication Skills course at Stephens Col- 
lege is stated:“She listens to informative and persuasive speech with com- 
prehension and critical judgment.” It is my purpose in this speech to 
describe the procedure I used in an effort to help my students achieve this 
objective during the first semester of the present school year in my single 
emphasis speaking-listening section. 

At the outset I had available listening pre-test scores for my students 
based upon the Stephens College Test of Listening Comprehension which 
was administered to all entering students during Orientation Week. During 
the study and practice of social conversation early in the semester some of 
the students asked questions about the importance and nature of listening as 
a phase of conversation. Thus, the students approached rather logically 
the study and practice of listening skills. 

The work in listening progressed through five stages. The first stage 
was the exploration of the importance of listening in the life of a college 
student. To find out what proportion of their daily communication time 
was spent in listening, the girls made a time study, keeping a running record 
of minutes spent in listening, reading, speaking, and writing. The average 
amout of time spent in each activity was computed and compared with the 
oftquoted results published by Rankin in 1950.'| (See Table I). 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS COMMUNICATION ACTIVITIES 
Stephens College Rankin 
1952 1930 
Listening 42 42 
Speaking 25 32 
Reading 15 15 
Writing 18 ll 


The results of the two studies were so > nearly alike as to be startling. 
In fact, had it not been for the letter-writing activities of Stephens girls 
away from home, the percentages would have been virtually indentical. 
The students were quick to sense the meaning of these results with respect 
to listening and equally alert to the fallacy of concluding that therefore 
three times as much time should be spent in ‘learning to listen as in learning 
to write. 

Also included in the first assignment were observations of the behavior 
of student listeners in social conversation, the classroom, and in church. 
Students who had clearly defined major fields of study leading to specific 
vocations or professions tried to find out how and to what extent good lis- 
tening would be important for success in these occupations. 


DONALD 1 E. BIRD—Communications Division, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
article is based on a speech given at the national convention of the Speech Association of 
America, Cincinnati, December $1, S959. 
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A fourth avenue of inquiry concerning the importance of listening was 


for each student to appraise the relative importance of reading and listening | 


in each of her classes. She indicated on a chart whether she thought listen- 
ing was more important, reading was more important, or both were equally 
important for success in each course. In addition, she stated the reason for 
her judgment in each case. The accumulated data were compared with 
similar data from the General College,? and the College of Agriculture, at 
the University of Minnesota.* (See Table II). 


TABLE II 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF READING AND LISTENING IN COLLEGE CLASSES 
Percentage of Total Responses 
General College College of Agriculture 


Stephens University o University of 

College Minnesota Minnesota 
Listening more important 38 42 38 
Reading more important 18 15 23 
Both equally important 44 43 39 


That listening is tremendously important for success in college classes 
in the judgment of the students was the inescapable conclusion from this 
survey. Apparently the determining factors were the nature of the course 


and the methods used by the teacher. 


Certainly, in this stage of their study of listening the students discovered 
that listening is a vitally important communication activity in almost every 
area of their daily lives. In light of these findings, they expressed amaze- 
ment that so little attention was given to the training of listening skills during 
their previous schooling. 


Thus oriented and motivated, the girls set about examining the process 
of listening. The material about listening written for students is woefully 
inadequate and widely scattered. It is either pitifully superficial as in most 
speech and communication texts or hopelessly buried in psychological gob- 
bledegook. Bits of knowledge, items of fact, and statements of conjecture 
about the listening process appear here and there in how-to-study hand- 
books, studies of communication media, and books on semantics and group 
dynamics. The students read in some of these sources, listened to my pre- 
sentation of information which they could easily locate, saw and discussed 
the film “Ears and Hearing” (EBF), and learned about frequencies, ampli- 
tude, and individual differences in hearing by use of the audiometer. 

Having learned something of what happens physiologically and psy- 
chologically during the process of listening, the students turned their atten- 
tion to a study of factors which help and hinder aural comprehension. The 
girls agreed that such factors may be conveniently grouped in terms of their 
identification with the speaker, the speech, the situation, or the listener. They 
compiled long lists of factors and attempted to classify them as helpful or 
harmful to listening comprehension. At this point I introduced information 
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from various research studies concerning the extent to which various factors 
seem to influence listening test scores. 

The students then discussed what could be done to improve listening 
by minimizing or eliminating the negative factors. Obviously factors in the 
speaker which interfere with good listening cannot, in most instances, be 
altered by the listener. However, the students were quick to point out that 
every listener is in turn a speaker and as such she should try to reduce the 
negative factors in her own speaking. Likewise, the factors in the speech 
and the situation are only partially subject to control or modification by the 
listener. Logically, therefore, the students turned to themselves as listeners, 
seeking to find out how they could reduce or eliminate negative factors in 
themselves as listeners and how they could develop the positive factors to 
the point where listening would be successful regardless of negative factors 
in the speaker, the speech, or the situation. Thus, they arrived at the fourth 
stage in their study of listening: a comparison of the attitudes and actions 
of good and poor listeners. 

The outcome of this analysis was a check-list of attitudes and actions 
entitled “Characteristics of the Good Listener and the Poor Listener.” The 
characteristics were briefly stated in parallel columns under such headings as 
the following: “Has the following attitudes toward the listening situation, 
the speech, the speaker,” “Prepares to listen in the following ways,” “Does 
the following things while listening,” and “Follows up on his listening in the 
following ways.” 

Paralleling the study of principles was a program of guided practice in 
and out of the classroom. In the classroom we used listening exercises, con- 
sisting of brief talks or articles read by the teacher followed by ten-point 
true-false-no information quizzes in which the statements were given orally. 
The material used was generally about one of the communication skills. 
Half of the quiz statements were on significant details, and half were on 
purpose, main ideas and inferences. Included on the answer sheet was a 
provision for self-analysis in response to the question: “Do you think that 
you listened well during this exercise? Why or why not?” Each exercise 
was followed by discussion about the listening experience. 

The practice exercise procedure had serious drawbacks. One was that 
the oral reading of materials written to be read silently did not present the 
student with a normal listening experience. Another was that when the 
student was forewarned that this was to be a listening exercise followed by a 
quiz, an extraneous factor was introduced which may have severely handi- 
capped listening. A third limiting factor was the inflexibility of the true- 
false quiz as a measure of listening effectiveness. 

Practice listening out of the classroom was assigned. Each student did 
a “Listening Experience Report” on a vespers talk, a convocation talk, and a 
sermon. The report form included questions relative to every aspect of the 
listening experience. It was organized in three parts: “Before Listening,” 
“During Listening,” and “After Listening.” The first part included questions 
about attitudes and prior information and experience with regard to the 
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situation, the speaker, and the subject of the talk. Part II, to be filled in 
immediately after listening, included many questions about adjustment to 
the situation and the speaker and understanding of the speech. The third 
part, to be filled in one day later, was a report of thought and action as a 
result of the listening experience. 


Before attempting detailed analysis of an out-of-class listening experi- 
ence, the students had a “dry run” in class. They listened to a twenty-minute 
tape recording of a talk on “The United States and the Modern Far East” 
and prepared the report as an assignment. At the next class meeting, the 
students discussed their reports to clarify the meaning and purpose of the 
questions. Verbatim manuscript copies of the talk were consulted when 
difference of opinion arose concerning the purpose, main ideas, significant 
details, and organization of the speech. 


The second reported experience was a vespers talk. Since all of the girls 
heard the same talk, they discussed the experience and compared their re- 
ports in class. Each girl turned in additional reports on out-of-class listening 
experiences during the rest of the semester. Similarly, additional listening 
exercises were included at intervals during the rest of the semester when the 
material was pertinent to the skill being studied at that time. 


An attempt will be made to measure the results of this method of teach- 
ing listening. At the end of the semester the Stephens College Test of 
Listening Comprehension will be given again, and the scores will be com- 
pared with those secured in September.‘ 
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1. P. T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,” Chicago Schools Journal. 12:179, January, 1930. 
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4. A critical ratio of .51 indicated that the difference between the means was not sig- 
nificant. However, we were interested to discover that a majority of the poor listeners, 
those who scored low on the pre-test, made substantial and significant gains on the 
post-test, whereas a majority of the good listeners, those who scored high on the 
pre-test, made no gains or even scored lower on the t-test than on the pre-test. 
Several possible explanations of this phenomenon are being explored: (1) the lis- 
tening training program did not challenge the good listeners; (2) the listening factors 
taught were not the factors tested; (3) the four-weeks lag between training and test- 
ing distorted the data; and (4) the test lacks sufficient validity and reliability. 
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REVIEWS 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By John B. Carroll. Cambridge, Mass.: 


} 
| 


Harvard University Press, 1953; pp. 289. $4.75. 


“The scope of this survey,” says Dr. Carroll in the preface, 


can best be described as attempting to embrace the totality of present-day 
inquiry into various phases of human communication, as seen from the stand- 
point of modern linguistic science in America. To encompass such a scope 
without neglecting, slighting, or misinterpreting at least some of the more 
important developments in the field would be a truly staggering task, and it 
would be immodest to claim that this report fulfills such a mission even approxi- 
mately. Nevertheless, to the extent that there is need of a work which will 
bring under one cover a reviw of the present status of the study of language in 
America, the effort represented here seems to be justified. 


While there is a constant feeling in the reader that “important develop- 
ments” are being slighted, very little seems to be neglected and, though it 
would take a battery of experts to make a reliable judgment, the reviewer for 
one could find no unusual misinterpretations. Dr. Carroll is certainly free 
with his opinions throughout, but he always labels them as such, and many 
will be found valuable or at the very least provocative. 


The principle value of the book is in the enlarged horizon it presents to 
the student of language. There is a frustrating brevity to the discussion of 
nearly every subject. Even this defect, however, contributes to the fascina- 
tion in which the reader is held as he is swept [Here. the reviewer flips the 
pages at random] from a discussion of linguistic geography, to statistical 
studies of language (Zipf, Thorndike, Lorge, etc.), to philosophical studies, 
to the psychology of grammar, to the work of Licklider and Miller on the 
perception of speech, to Shannon’s information theory—all in the course of 
twenty-six pages! 


The careful referencing gives the general impression, not entirely un- 
warranted, that the entire book is essentially a very readable annotated 
bibliography. Indeed, many will buy it for that purpose. There are twenty- 
two close-printed pages of references at the back, plus a good index. 


A partial list of topics, taken more-or-less at random, includes: History 
of linguistics; Methodology in phonetics, in phonemics, in morphology and 
syntax; the linguistic Weltanschauung problem; Major language families; 
Psycholinguistics; Learning of second languages; Speech pathology; Implica- 
tions of linguistics for the conduct of psychological research; Linguistics in 
relation to anthropology, to sociology, and cultural history; Linguistics and 
the study of mass communications; Language engineering; International 
auxiliary languages; Linguistics and epistemology; Theory of signs; Meta- 
physics; Teaching the language arts; Theory of commuication; Visible Speech 
and similar devices; Organizations and periodicals in linguistics, in related 
disciplines (NSSC is not neglected ). 
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To begin his final chapter, “The Future of Language Studies,” Dr. 
Carroll remarks: 

If only by making an extrapolation of present trends, we can say that language 
studies have a future. But whether this future will contain anything dynamic 
or impressive depends on two things. First, progress depends on further and 
increasing [financial] support .... But increased support for language studies 
will be justified only if . . . students of language in the various disciplines sur- 
veyed here . . . broaden their perspectives, pay less heed to departmental 
barriers, and address themselves more directly and openly to the function of 
language and communication in all thought | action. Nothing less is required 
than that a general science of communication should emerge, for only in this 
way can some of the broad problems of human communication, as they affect 
society, be solved. 


It is this attitude, evident throughout, that has made this a valuable 
book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews of most of these will be published in future issues of the 
JOURNAL. 


Alexander M. Witherspoon, Common Errors in English and How to 
Avoid Them, (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1952), paper-bound, $1.25. 


Helen Baker, Company-Wide Understanding of Industrial Relations 
Policies: A Study in Communications, (Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1948), paper-bound, $2.00. 


Bess Sondel, Experiment in the Teaching of Communication, (Chicago: 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 1953), paper-bound, no 
price indicated. 


Bess Sondel, Experiment in the Teaching of Communication to the 
Students of the Labor Education Division, (Chicago: Roosevelt College, 
1953), paper-bound, $ .75. 


Communicating in the Air Force, (Montgomery, Ala.: Air University, 
1953), paper-bound. 
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= Ee CONVENTION PROGRAM 
ap Sunday, December 27 
unic | NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 
and | 7:00- 8:30 p.m. 
dies Presiding: Herold Lillywhite, University of Oregon Medical School, President NSSC 
sur- 
ntal NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING (OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS) 
1 of 8:30- 9:30 p.m. 
ired Presiding: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University, Second Vice-President, NSSC 
ae INDIVIDUAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
9:30 - 11:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Individual committee chairmen 
aluable 
Monday, December 28 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
What Should Be the Preparation of Teachers of Communication? 
10:55 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. Parlor 2 
of the Participants: Burton Byers, Provost Marshal General's School, Chairman 
Paul Bagwell, Michigan State University 
Dallas Dickey, University of Florida 
low to | Francis Drake, University of Minnesota 
$195. | Kenneth Harwood, University of Alabama 
alii Janette Stout, Troy State Teachers, College, Alabama 
lotions What is Communication? 
ati 2:00- 3:30 p.m. Sky Top Room 
ation: Sponsor: NSSC Committee on Definition of Communication 
1 Uni- Participants: John Keltner, University of Oklahoma, Chairman 
Irving Lee, Northwestern University 
Francis Cartier, Florida State University 
icago: Herold Lillywhite, University of Oregon Medical School 
ad, no Kenneth Clark, University of Washington 
’ Orville Pence, University of Washington 
Toward a Theory of Communication 
‘io the 3:40- 5:10 p.m. 


Il | Participants: Seth Fessenden, University of Denver, Chairman 
a Norbert Weiner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Allen Walker Read, Columbia University 
. ]. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
rsity, M. Kendig, Director, Institute of General Semantics 


BUSINESS MEETING 


7:00- 9:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Herold Lillywhite, University of Oregon Medical School, President, NSSC 


Tuesday, December 29 


f SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Demands of Business and Industry 
9:10- 10:45 a.m. Sky Top Room 
Sponsors: SAA Committee on Problems in Adult Speech 
NSSC Committee on Business and Industry 
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Participants: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University, Chairman 
Robert Luke, Adult Education Service, NEA 
Henry Roberts, United States Navy 
Irving Lee, Northwestern University 
Mark Starr, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Charles T. Estes, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
David Tyre, Esso Standard Oil Company 
Communication Workshop 
10:45 a.m - 12:15 p.m. Sky Top Room 
Sponsors: SAA Committee on Problems in Adult Speech 
NSSC Committee on Business and Industry 
Chairman: David Potter, Michigan State College 
Group Leaders: Harold Zelko, Pennsylvania State College 
Henry Roberts, In-Service-Training, U. S. Navy 
Earnest Brandenberg, Washington University 
Charles Estes, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Franklin Knower, Ohio State University 
Harold Haskitt, General Motors Institute 
E. C. Buehler, Kansas University 
James Holm, Kent State 
Where Do We Go From Here? 
2:00- 3:30 p.m. Sky Top Room 
Sponsors: SAA Committee on Problems in Adult Speech 
NSSC Committee on Business and Industry 
Chairman: Donald Farr, Methods Engineering Council 
Speaker: William H. Whyte, Assistant Managing Editor, Fortune 
Communication in Intercultural Relations 
3:40- 5:10 p.m. 
Sponsor: NSSC Committee on Intercultural Communication 
Participants: Dorothy Gillespie, University of Denver, Chairman 
Elwood Murray, University of Denver 
(others to be announced ) 


BUSINESS MEETING 





| 


5:15- 6:15 p.m. Parlor 2 | 


Presiding: Lierold Lillywhite, President, NSSC 
This is the final business meeting. Reconvene at 8:00 p.m. if necessary. 


Wednesday, December 30 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Graphics in Communication 
9:10 - 10:35 a.m. Parlor A 
Sponsor: Col. Eugene Meyers, Chief, Presentation Support Division, Secretary of 
Air Staff, Headquarters, USAF 

Participants: To be announced 

Mass Media in Communication 

10:45 - 12:15 Keystone Room 
Chairman: Sig Mickelson, Director of News and Public Affairs, CBS Television 
Participants: To be announced 


OLD AND NEW COUNCIL JOINT LUNCHEON 
12:30- 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding: New President, NSSC 
Open to all members who desire to attend. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 
A Report on the 1953 NSSC Convention Program 
Kenneth B. Clark 


The 1953 Convention of the National Society for the Study of Communi- 
cation, to be held in conjunction with the Speech Association of America 
Convention at the Statler Hotel, New York City, December 28, 29 and 30, 
promises to be a program well worth attending. The credit goes to the 
sponsors and chairmen of the various sectional meetings, whose energetic 
and fruitful efforts to arrange this program deserve the thanks of the society. 
Let me give you a look at the behind-the-scenes story of this year’s program. 

First of all, the fact that the convention is to be held in New York makes 
it possible to tap the tremendous resources of the Eastern Seaboard and get 
such people on the program as Norbert Weiner of M.I.T., whose books, 
Cybernetics and The Human Use of Human Beings, opened many minds to 
new approaches to communication; Edward L. Bernays, well known Public 
Relations Counsel; and William H. Whyte Jr., Associate Editor of Fortune 
magazine, author of the recent Fortune series of articles on communication 
in industry. 

The New York locale also accounts for the emphasis in this year’s pro- 
gram on communication problems in business and industry. NSSC’s Donald 
Farr teamed up with SAA’s David Potter of Michigan State to arrange a joint 
NSSC-SAA program in this area that is scheduled to run for three consecu- 
tive periods from 9:10 in the morning to 3:30 in the afternoon. Wes Wiksell, 
of Louisiana State University, who did an excellent job last year in this area, 
is chairing the initial discussion which will preface a workshop period later 
in the morning. William Whyte will be the principle speaker in the afternoon. 

During last year’s convention at Cincinnati, Colonel Eugene Myers 
noted that graphic arts as a communicative device have been all but over- 
looked in our deliberations. Colonel Myer’s work with the Air Force brings 
him in close touch with top-flight graphicists in the New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C., areas. His program on Graphics in Communication should be 
thought-provoking. 

A program on intercultural communication, chaired by Mrs. Dorothy 
Gillespie, will help to focus attention on another important aspect of commu- 
nication. Mrs. Gillespie is a staff member of the Center for Students from 
Abroad, University of Denver. Her contacts include key people in several 
United Nations organizations, whom she has invited to participate. The 
sponsor of her program, Elwood Murray, will report on his summer's work 
supervising a workshop on intercultural communication at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Burton Byers has raised several questions regarding the preparation of 
teachers of communication, including one on the ethical responsibilities of 
those teachers. He has assembled a competent and diverse panel to discuss 
these questions. John Keltner has promised a “knock-down-drag-out” dis- 
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cussion on a definition of communication which should provide fuel for | 


many an argument and rebuttal from persons in and out of the teaching pro- 
fession. We also have a panel of outstanding persons with unusual ap- 
proaches to communication. Seth Fessenden of the University of Denver 
arranged for this panel. Any one of these programs might be worth the trip 


make your trip well worthwhile. 


But the national convention is not only a time for gaining new know- 
ledge and ideas. It is also a time for conducting the business of the organiza- 
tion. The constitution of NSSC provides that important policy matters 
which will determine the direction and goals of the organization in the 
ensuing year must be brought to the attention of and approved by the mem- 
bers at the convention. New officers are elected at the convention and 
vested by the membership with the authority to conduct the business of the 
Society for the following year in line with those members’ desires. Business 
meetings are an important and necessary part of the convention program. 





> Art 
to New York. Combined as they are in a three-day convention, they should ) 


There are only two business meetings scheduled at this year’s conven- ° 


tion, and only one of these is an evening meeting. In recognition of the fact 
that New York offers other attractions to the convention-goer than purely 
convention business, effort has been made to leave at least one of your eve- 
nings free. To do this, we have scheduled the second business meeting, at 
which your new officers are elected, from 5:15 to 7:00 p.m. on the 29th. This 
will mean a late dinner, but not too late to make an 8:30 curtain on Broad- 
way. By all means exercise your responsibility to vote as a member of the 
Society and attend the business meetings scheduled. 


There are two other meetings which members are particularly encour- 
aged to attend. At 8:30 p.m. Sunday evening, the day before the convention 
officially starts, the National Council will hold an open meeting to hear 
reports from committee chairmen and discuss committee structure. If pos- 
sible, drop in on that meeting. And if you are not departing before the after- 
noon of the last day, 30 December, plan to attend the Old and New Council 
Joint Luncheon from 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. Last year many important questions 
and ideas came up on the last afternoon, and a chance to discuss these ideas 
with the members was sorely missed. 

One final note: look for an NSSC information booth near the registration 
desk this year. It is important that you check in at this booth as well as at 
the registration desk. 

For further information, write Major Kenneth B. Clark, Air Science 
Department, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
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